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EDITORIAL 


WE are glad to see the first issues of the /nternational Reformed 

Bulletin, the official organ of the International Association for 
Reformed Faith and Action. The Association was formed as a 
result of the International Reformed Congress which was held in 
Montpellier in July, 1953 (a successor to similar congresses held 
earlier in London, Amsterdam, Geneva, Edinburgh and Amster- 
dam again, between 1932 and 1948), and was officially launched 
at the succeeding congress held at Detmold in July, 1955. The 
Bulletin is edited by Dr. Philip E. Hughes, and its address of 
publication is The Protestant Reformation Society, 26 Albemarle 
Street, London, W.1. 


In the editorial to the first issue there are some wise words about 
the significance of the term “Reformed” which we take leave to 
quote, because they are so applicable to the outlook of our 
QuARTERLY which is likewise dedicated to the maintenance and 
exposition of the Reformed faith. ‘Historically, of course”, says 
Dr. Hughes, “the adjective is associated with the great spiritual 
movement in Europe during the sixteenth century. But loyalty to 
the Reformed faith involves far more than allegiance to an his- 
torical tradition which can be traced back for so comparatively 
short a period as some 400 years. For the Reformation was not 
a religious novelty. On the contrary, it was a return to what was 
most ancient and most pure, for it was a return to the beginnings. 
It was a movement of the Spirit of God leading men to re-form 
the doctrine and worship of the Church which had become de- 
formed through centuries of error and superstition ; and the stan- 
dard of reformation was that of Holy Scripture which was now 


1The most recent congress was held at Strasbourg in July, 1958. A 
report of the congress will be found in the third number of La Revue 
Réformée for 1958. 
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rediscovered as the authoritative Word of God, before which all 
other authority, whether of pope or king, must submit. Moreover, 
the rediscovery of Holy Scripture as the Word of God was inevit- 
ably associated with the rediscovery, through giving heed to that 
Word, of the Gospel of Jesus Christ as the transforming power of 
God unto salvation to every one that believes.” 

This ought specially to be borne in mind in connection with the 
various quatercentenary celebrations of Reformed landmarks being 
held this year and next. We are glad to know of a many-sided 
resurgence of interest in Reformation history. The Calvinistic 
Action Committee of Holland, Michigan, is worthily combining 
the commemoration of the work of God four hundred years ago 
with the promotion of the same work today, notably by the estab- 
lishment of a Calvin Memorial Fund for literature and translations 
(the Treasurer is Mr. William Boer, 575 Lawndale Court, Holland, 
Michigan). The activities of this Committee are recorded in the 
C.A.C. Ecumenical Newsletter, published at 6 East 24th Street, 
Holland, Michigan. 

Among Calvin memorial literature to appear thus far we are 
glad to greet The Life and Teachings of John Calvin, by Professor 
John H. Bratt of Calvin College, Grand Rapids (Baker), and Thine 
Is My Heart, devotional readings from the writings of John Calvin, 
compiled by President John H. Kromminga of Calvin Seminary, 
Grand Rapids (Zondervan). We also look forward to the appear- 
ance of an international symposium entitled Calvin—Contemporary 
Prophet, to be published soon by the Baker Book House; the 
names of many contributors are very familiar to readers of THE 
EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY. 

News has come in of the establishment of the “‘Foundation for 
Reformation Research’’, 801 De Mun Ave., St. Louis 5, Missouri. 
This is a non-profit corporation incorporated in the State of Mis- 
souri, which exists to collect and preserve Reformation source- 
material, to make this material available to interested students and 
scholars, to stimulate research in Reformation history and publish 
the results of such research. In all this praiseworthy enterprise 
we hope that the central principle of the Reformation movement 
will ever receive primary emphasis. For the Reformation was “in 
the first place [to quote Dr. Philip Hughes again], the inward 
reformation of human hearts . . . every one of the Reformers of 
the sixteenth century experienced a genuine evangelical conversion; 
and in each case this experience was the essential preliminary to 
the fulfilment of their task as Reformers”. 
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Reformation Translation Fellowship continues its good work 
of providing Reformed literature for the Chinese-speaking 
world. The first book ever to be published by the Fellowship, 
the Chinese translation of Dr. Machen’s Christianity and Liberal- 
ism, will soon be reprinted, it is hoped; many calls still come for 
it, and a fund has been set up for its reprinting. The importance 
of this work need scarcely be emphasized, at a time when pressure 
against the practice of Christianity in mainland China is being 
intensified. ‘‘There is evidence at hand that this literature is being 
received, even in circles where there are no Reformed mission- 
aries, as water in ‘a dry land’. Yet these two lines of effort must 
go hand in hand. There must be those who will go in person to 
tell the Good News, and then those who go must have available 
the printed page in the native tongue, by which the souls of be- 
lievers may be nourished and instructed. Communism seems never 
to relax the pressure, pressing relentlessly, first on one front, then 
on another, as those on Formosa know so well in recent weeks 
Let us send out the Word while it is day!’’ The Secretary- 
Treasurer in this country is Mr. Norman A. MacMillan, 29 
Exchange Street, Doncaster, Yorks. 


* * * * * 


Is 1946 the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland set up 

a committee to approach other Churches in Great Britain and 
Ireland with a view to their co-operation in a completely new 
translation of the Bible into English. In 1949 a joint committee 
was formed to carry out this project; on this committee were 
representatives not only of the major Protestant Churches of these 
islands, but also of the two main Bible Societies and of the Oxford 
and Cambridge University Presses. The New Testament transla- 
tion has now been completed, and publication is expected early in 
1961. Completion of the work on the Old Testament and 
Apocrypha is not likely to come for several years more. Unlike 
the Revised Version of 1885 and the American Revised Standard 
Version of 1952, this is not a revision of earlier versions, but an 
entirely new rendering of the original texts into contemporary 
idiom, from which not only archaisms but also “transient modern- 
isms” are excluded. A panel of literary advisers has the respon- 
sibility of advising the translators on matters of style; this may 
prevent a recurrence of such infelicities as marred the Revised 
Version. We look forward with great interest to the publication, 
which will no doubt be attended by animated debate. 
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“TRUST IN THE LORD” 
by CARL S. MEYER 


D*:. MEYER, Professor of Historical Theology in Concordia 

Seminary, St. Louis, Missouri, who gave us a meditation on 
Thomas Cranmer two and a half years ago, delivered the following 
paper as a morning meditation over Station KFUO, “The Gospel 
Voice”, on November 23, 1957. We are glad to reproduce it as 
an Easter message. 


“*[’rust in the Lord with all thine heart, and lean not unto thine 

understanding”, is a word of Scripture of which we have 
great need. We may quickly doubt God’s wisdom when the way 
He asks us to go is a strange one, one which we would scarcely 
choose for ourselves. Our sinful heart finds it difficult to lean on 
God. Our pride bids us rely on our own understanding. Would 
that we knew with certainty, that God’s ways are always good. 
The paths that seem crooked to us are straight in His wise designs. 
The plans that go wrong, as we see it, are plans that are made 
better by Him. Trust in the Lord is a thought which I would ask 
you to make your own. 


The exhortation from the book of Proverbs to trust completely 
in God, looking away from self, is the basis of a religious poem 
written by Gottfried Arnold (1666-1714), the church historian. 
This poem was translated into English by Catherine Winkworth,* 
the well-known translator of hymns from the German into the 
English. This is how the poet exhorts us to trust in God and not 
in ourselves: 


How blest to all Thy followers, Lord, the road 
By which Thou lead’st them on, yet oft how strange! 
But Thou dost ever seek our highest good, 
For truth were truth no longer, couldst Thou change. 
Though crooked seem the paths, yet are they straight, 
By which Thou draw’st Thy children up to Thee. 
And passing wonders by the way they see, 
And learn at last to own Thee wise and great. 


1Catherine Winkworth, Songs for the Household (New York: R. 
Worthington, 1882), pp. 175-179. 
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But there’s the difficulty. We do not want to own God wise and 
great. We want to be wiser than God and direct Him; yet—we 
must admit : 
No human laws can bind Thy Spirit, Lord, 
That reason or opinion frame for us ; 
The knot of doubt is sever’d by Thy sword, 
Or falls unravell’d if Thou willest thus. 
The strongest bonds are weak to Thee, O God,, 
All sinks and fails that would Thy course oppose ; 
Thy slightest word can quell Thy stoutest foes, 
And desert paths are by Thy footsteps trod. 
Can we rely on human wisdom and understanding? So many 
believe that they can, either on their own or on somebody else’s. 
When this wisdom or understanding is opposed to God, it is of no 
avail. God, after all, controls destinies for it is He who rules the 
present and shapes the future. He scatters or He raises from the 
dust. He breaks or He builds ; He it is who gives life. Therefore, 
trust in the Lord. 
What human prudence fondly strives to bind, 
Thy wisdom sunders far as east from west ; 
We long beneath the yoke of man have pined, 
Thy hand exalteth high above the rest. 
The world would scatter, Thou doest union give ; 
She breaks, Thou buildest ; what she builds is made 
A ruin’d heap ; her light is nought but shade ; 
Her dead Thy Spirit calls to rise and live. 

And so it must always be. Man’s understanding is too limited 
to be a valid guide. Why should anyone rely on his own wisdom 
or trust in his own abilities ? In humbleness let us learn to trust 
in the Lord and to make that trust in Him a complete trust and 
reliance, a total leaning on God and not on our own understanding. 
There is no act of our reason that we have cause to applaud. Well 
may we say: 

Who can search out Thy purposes, or look 
Into the abyss of wisdom whence they flow ? 
God’s wisdom is so deep that we cannot comprehend it ; we can- 
not search out His purposes. ‘“‘Our all, O God, is nothing in Thine 
eyes.”” So we must learn to trust in the Lord and pray: 
O Ruler! We would bless Thee and adore, 
At whose command we live or turn to dust ; 
When Thou dost give us of Thy-wisdom’s store, 
We see how true Thy care, and learn to trust. 
Thy wisdom plays with us as with a child, 
Who playing learns his Father loves him well ; 
Tis love that brings Thee down with man to dwell, 
Love guides our faltering footsteps through the wild. 
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Love bids us trust in Him, a love that is certified to us by the gift 
of His Son who died for us. That love which gave His Son and 
with that Son the pardon of our sins and the forgiveness of our 
guilt, is a love that leads us and guides us. Because we have that 
love, we love. Because we love, we trust. We love God, because 
He first loved us. So we trust God, because He loved us. 


This trust became a firm trust in the school of adversity. God 
schools us; He disciplines us. Sometimes we believe Him to be 
a harsh taskmaster and not a loving guide. God deals with us as 
we have need to be dealt with although we do not understand His 
ways with us. 


Now seems to us o’er harsh and strict Thy school, 
Now dost Thou greet us mild and tenderly, 
Now when our wilder passions break Thy rule, 
Thy judgments fright us back again to Thee. 
With downcast eyes we seek Thy face again, 
Thou kissest us, we promise fair amends, 
Once more Thy Spirit rest and pardon sends, 
And curbs our passions with a stronger rein. 


Thou know’st, O Father, all our weakness well, 
Our impotence, our foolishness of mind ; 
Almost a passing glance may serve to tell 
How weak we are, how ignorant, how blind. 
Wherefore Thou comest with Thy help and stay, 
A father’s rule, a mother’s love are Thine ; 
The lamb, on whom none else discern Thy sign, 
Thou carriest in Thy bosom day by day. 

That’s it. God loves us with a father’s love, with the love of a 
mother, with the love of a shepherd whose tenderest regards are 
for the crippled lamb of the flock. Great as His wisdom is, so 
great is His love. Both His love and His wisdom invite us to trust 
in Him and not to lean on our own understanding. Although His 
ways may be hidden to us, we would trust in Him ; His judgments 
are good, good because He is good as He is wise and loving. 

The common ways are trodden not of Thee, 
Seldom Thy steps are traced by mortal eyes, 
Yet art Thou near us, and unseen, dost see 
All hopes and wishes that within us rise. 
The bright reflection of Thy inner thought 
Is day by day before our eyes outspread ; 
Who thinks he quickest has Thy meaning read, 
Is oft another deeper lesson taught. 
Trusting in God, therefore, means that we make our own under- 
standing subject to God’s understanding and our own reason we 
place under God’s wisdom. 
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O Eye, whose glance no falsehood can endure, 
Grant me to wisely judge, and well discern, 

Nature from grace—Thy light serene and pure 
From grosser fires that in and round me burn. 

Let no strange fire be kindled on the shrine 
Within my heart lest I should madly bring 
The hated offering unto Thee, O King. 

Ah, blest the soul whose light is born of Thine ! 


When reason contradicts Thy law, or climbs 
So high, she weeneth to know more than Thou, 
Break down her confidence, great God, betimes, 
And teach her lowly at Thy feet to bow. 
Nor let my proud heart dictate, Lord, to Thee, 
But tame the wayward will that seeks its own, 
And wake the love that clings to Thee alone, 
And takes Thy judgments in humility. 
How completely that trust must be in God we learn only i in part. 
Hence, the prayer of the poet is a good one for us. God must 
teach us to be humble before Him and trust in Him. We pray, 
too, that our complete being, our total selves, be made to trust in 
God so that our entire behaviour is a behaviour that relies in Him. 
Trust in the Lord with all thine heart! So we pray : 
Absorb my will in Thine ; support and bear 
Onward in loving arms Thy timid child, 
Thy Spirit’s voice dispels all doubt, all fear, 
And quells the passions erst so fierce and wild. 
Thou art mine All, since that Thy Son is mine ; 
Oh let Thy Spirit work with power in me, 
With strong desire I thirst, I pant for Thee, 
Oh joy whene’er Thy glories round me shine! 
So shall the creature ever serve me here, 
Nor angels blush to bear me company ; 
The perfect spirits to Thy throne most near, 
They are my brethren, waiting there for me ; 
And oft my spirit joys to meet a heart, 
That loveth Thee and me and every saint. 
Is aught then left can make me sad and faint ? 
Come, Fount of Joy! vain sorrows, all depart! 

So perfect trust ends in perfect joy. Trusting in God with all 
our heart, means that our hearts have been cleansed and purified 
by Him. God has given His Spirit into our hearts, so that we can 
rely completely in Him. Then we will not rely on our own wis- 
dom or our own understanding or our own ideas of what God 
ought to do. With all our heart we will lean on Him who gives 
His Spirit from His Son in whom there is perfect wisdom and 
perfect love. 


Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, Mo. 
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MRS. HUTCHINSON AND 


HER TEACHING 
by ELIZABETH BRAUND 


M's BRAUND has in recent years made a name for herself as 
an authority on Puritan history. The following article is an 
abridgement of a paper read at a conference on Puritan theology. 


N i817 a volume was published containing two works written 
nearly 150 years earlier by Mrs. Lucy Hutchinson, who has 
become widely known through the Memoirs of her husband, 
Colonel John Hutchinson, the Parliamentary Governor of Notting- 
ham Castle during the Civil Wars. Though written by Mrs. 
Hutchinson after her husband’s death, the Memoirs did not appear 
in print until 1806; but their immediate success then was un- 
doubtedly the chief reason for the editor, himself a descendant 
of the Hutchinson family, subsequently publishing her remaining 
works which will be considered here, after a brief sketch of the 
life of this remarkable woman. 


Lucy Hutchinson, or Lucy Apsley as she was till she married, 
was born during the reign of James I, in 1620. Her birthplace 
and childhood home was the Tower of London, where her father, 
Sir Allen Apsley, was Lieutenant of the Tower until his death five 
years after Charles I came to the throne. Instructed by her mother, 
a godly puritan woman of noble family, Lucy came to a knowledge 
of the Truth as a young girl though, on looking back from old 
age, she could lament her continued preoccupation after that with 
a too-intensive study of classical writers which she was, however, 
later to put to good use. 


Lucy’s intellectual studies did not prevent her falling in love 
with John Hutchinson, the eldest son of Sir Thomas Hutchinson 
who sat in Parliament for Nottinghamshire. They were married 
in 1638, and the Memoirs which Mrs. Hutchinson later wrote pro- 
vide a chronicle of the events of their life together, besides reveal- 
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ing her as a woman who, while drawing a tender portrait of a 
husband to whom she was devoted, could at the same time write 
detailed military history and set it clearly against the wider back- 
ground of contemporary events and of the history of the gospel 
in Britain. 

On Civil War breaking out John Hutchinson declared for Par- 
liament, and not many months later was appointed Governor of 
Nottingham Castle and Town, which he held for Parliament 
throughout the first Civil War. Mrs. Hutchinson shared his haz- 
ards, living with him at the Castle which was often attacked, and 
on at least one occasion herself acting as surgeon to the wounded 
while also caring for the sick among the prisoners. Nor was her 
moral courage less evident than her physical bravery, and amidst 
the jealousies and feuds which were continually breaking out among 
Parliamentary supporters, she and her husband steadfastly pur- 
sued what they believed the Lord had called them to do. They 
also obeyed their conscience in matters of faith, although this led 
to them being spoken against by Presbyterians as supporting 
Separatists. 

In 1646 Colonel Hutchinson was returned to Parliament in place 
of his father, who had died. He favoured the Independents, and 
his wife took a keen interest with him in events as they moved to 
their climax. When, finally, the King was brought to trial, Colonel 
Hutchinson was one of the judges who signed the death warrant. 
During the Commonwealth he was a member of the first Councils 
of State, but after the expulsion of the Long Parliament by Crom- 
well he and his wife retired to the country and he took no further 
part in public life, since they both strongly disagreed with the 
power seized by the army, and what they regarded as Cromwell’s 
overwhelming personal ambition. 


In the chaotic times following Cromwell’s death, however, 
Colonel Hutchinson returned to Parliament, though shortly after 
the Restoration he was expelled as having been a regicide. Owing 
to his wife’s strenuous efforts to save him, he was granted a pardon 
and allowed to retire to the country again, but in 1663 was arrested 
on a vague, and almost certainly false, charge of being implicated 
in a plot and was committed to the Tower of London. Though 
never brought to trial, after a few months the Colonel was trans- 
ferred to Sandown Castle, a melancholy decaying place on the 
Kent coast. Having pleaded in vain to be imprisoned with him 
there, Mrs. Hutchinson took lodgings in Deal from where she 
walked over every day to care for her husband. After a while, 
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however, she had to go home for a few weeks, and while she was 
away the Colonel caught a chill which proved fatal. Mrs. 
Hutchinson never saw her husband again, but he left her a mes- 
sage: “Let her’’, he said, ‘as she is above other women, show her- 
self in this occasion, a good Christian, and above the pitch of 
ordinary women”. 

With her husband’s death, Mrs. Hutchinson’s life retreats into 
the shadows, but it was undoubtedly during the Restoration per- 
iod, when she was faced with many financial and family problems, 
that she wrote her two books called On the Principles of the Chris- 
tian Religion and Of Theology, which are to be considered here. 


The first of these was written specially for her daughter, and 
for a most practical purpose. Seeing her subject to many worldly 
temptations and living in an age of terror and confusion, Mrs. 
Hutchinson believed the most important thing of all was that she 
should be well grounded in fundamental truths of the Christian 
faith for, as she writes: ‘‘Let but the judgment be fixed in the 
foundation truths, and the practice will not be so mutable and 
various as we see it in many professors”. She maintained, too, 
that women should take particular care lest they be led away into 
errors. 

Mrs. Hutchinson wrote her book, rather than simply recom- 
mending others to her daughter, because she wanted it to stand 
as a personal witness of all she regarded as of vital importance 
if her daughter was to lay a foundation of ‘‘sound knowledge for 
the building of a holy practice’. Since the book, therefore, sprang 
from immediate and personal concern to promote her daughter’s 
growth in the Christian life, it may be interesting to notice the way 
in which Mrs. Hutchinson felt she could best do this. At once 
we see that she does not merely try to explain away her daughter’s 
difficulties. Neither does she put her feelings in the first place, 
nor make happiness the primary reason for Christian living. In- 
stead, her great concern is to present objectively those doctrines 
and principles she considers to be vital “foundation truths”, giving 
positive expositions (of what I believe to be orthodox puritan teach- 
ing) at the same time as issuing exhortations and warnings. By 
so doing, however, she in no way divorces the objective from the 
subjective, nor decries experience. Rather she believes spiritual 
meditation on objective truths to be a great means of leading to 
deeper experience of those truths and of promoting Christian living. 

Mrs. Hutchinson’s expositions bear the impress of her own 
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spiritual meditation. Her judgment, too, is to be seen in her 
selection and presentation of those doctrines she considers vital 
for her daughter to be instructed in; and in this connection it is 
striking to observe how large a part of the book is devoted to 
truths concerning God Himself, His Being, the Trinity, His attri- 
butes, His eternal and immutable decree, predestination, and His 
works in creation and providence. As regards the doctrine of 
election, Mrs. Hutchinson holds it to be ‘‘a great fundamental in 
our faith”, and declares it should keep us humble before God ; it 
should stir up our thankfulness to Him; it should stay our souls 
in temptation ; and exhort us to sanctity of life. 

While ever seeking to direct her daughter’s gaze upward to dwell 
on the majesty of God and the glory of Christ, Mrs. Hutchinson 
is equally concerned that she shall always do this through Scrip- 
ture, the authority of which is unequivocally stated, and the book 
contains a solemn warning that “Christ is, in the gospel, held 
forth to men to be received as their life and salvation, and they 
that seek a Christ anywhere but where God exhibits Him, that is, 
His own authorized Word, may find Christ of their own inventions, 
but shall never find the Christ of God, the alone Saviour of men’’. 

Mrs. Hutchinson examines at length the Person and Work of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and the work of the Holy Spirit in our sal- 
vation and sanctification. Only in the light of these truths does 
she expound what are called “privileges to believers purchased by 
Christ”, such as peace and joy and liberty—and her very expres- 
sion declares the way in which these are viewed. 

The book includes a number of warnings, and among these are 
admonitions against people who would reject the Old Testament 
as of no use to believers, or who would preach that anyone once 
justified can fall into an unjustified state. In the controversy over 
the order of justification and sanctification, we are told neither 
can be without the other though “‘justification is perfect and com- 
plete, being by faith received and given us in Christ; but sancti- 
fication, being derived from Christ to us, and wrought in our souls, 
is perfected in the body by degrees, and admits of growth and 
remissions and intentions’. Mrs. Hutchinson disputes with min- 
isters who deny the preparatory work of convincing men they are 
sinners and who preach only the love of Christ, the grounds of 
her objection being that Scripture shows “that Christ and His 
apostles used the other method”. Consideration of the Biblical 
meaning of faith also leads to a further warning that “‘he that 
receives Christ by a true saving faith, receives whole Christ in all 
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His offices, and as well submits to Him as a King, as embraces 
Him as a Saviour’. 

Love is the last vital truth which the book presents, and it is 
declared that none truly love God but those who love God only ; 
and constantly ; and for Himself more than for His blessings. He 
that loves God loves all things that are His, all those that love 
Him, and all His ordinances and His word. But although this 
consideration of love concludes the “foundation truths” of the 
book, Mrs. Hutchinson goes on at once to enumerate what she 
regards as the most essential principles for Christian living since, 
as she reminds her daughter, ‘to know all the truths and myster- 
ies of godliness, without living in and according to that knowledge, 
will be less excusable than ignorance’. 

These principles are not concerned with externals, but with the 
believer’s attitude of heart and mind to God; and we may per- 
haps see here a connection between the emphasis in the first part 
of the book on the doctrines of God, and the primary importance 
attached to the soul’s inward worship of Him as the basis of all 
Christian living in the second. The great principles laid down are 
that true inward worship of God, without which everything else is 
vain, must include a’cleaving to Him, by which is meant in faith 
resting upon Him and all His promises, and longing and striving 
after communion with Him; and secondly, that there must be 
adoration of God, in which there are two essentials: self-abase- 
ment or self-denial ; and exaltation of God. 

It is shown that Scripture clearly teaches self-denial to be re- 
quisite to all true worship, and Mrs. Hutchinson maintains that 
the great way to stir ourselves up to this is to meditate upon what 
Christ has done for us. By exaltation or adoration of God is 
meant having high and reverent thoughts of Him which make us 
approach Him with a deep sense of His majesty and our own vile- 
ness. It is maintained, too, that where there is a true fear of God, 
which to a child of God does not mean slavish terror, there will 
be constant prayer and seeking after Him, and there follows an 
exhortation not to be content with vague wishes after Him. There 
can be no true adoration of God without inward obedience, exer- 
cised in the understanding and will, and also submission to God 
in all circumstances ; while the last essential of all worship is said 
to be thankfulness, and Mrs. Hutchinson does not hesitate to assert 
that, of all sins, unthankfulness is the greatest. 


ul 
It is obvious throughout the book that Mrs. Hutchinson herself 
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delighted to meditate on the great objective truths of her faith and, 
thinking of them as she wrote, was constantly moved to praise. 
But as in her later life she thus came to dwell more and more upon 
these truths, she saw with increasing clarity the false webs of 
philosophy in which, when younger, she had been so nearly en- 
meshed ; and I believe this to have been the chief reason for her 
embarking on her other book which is called Of Theology. In it 
she surveys the position of man in sin and, making extensive use 
of her own knowledge of classical writers, attempts to expose the 
ultimate barrenness of philosophy and the impossibility of man 
attaining to a true knowledge of God by any effort of his own or 
by human reasoning. It is important to all Mrs. Hutchinson’s 
thought, however, that she never means to decry man’s faculty 
of reason as such, but only as it is set up in opposition to God or 
exalted above Him. 

In spite of the involved form in which the book is written, with 
a mesh of close reasoning which often takes on a philosophical 
manner, its underlying argument proceeds logically from stage to 
stage as Mrs. Hutchinson develops her theme. 

The book’s first major argument is that by its very nature theo- 
logy, by which is meant the study and knowledge of God and His 
revealed truths, cannot be reduced to purely human systems of 
intellectual study. Argument is drawn from the second chapter 
of 1 Corinthians, from which it is concluded that ‘theology is a 
mysterious and divine wisdom which is neither circumscribed \by 
those bounds, nor taught by those rudiments that all other arts 
and sciences admit”; also that “whoever would receive or under- 
stand the wisdom in the hidden mystery, it is necessary he should 
be instructed . . . by the Holy Ghost”’. 

From this there follows an enquiry into the nature of the “divine 
wisdom’’, or theology, which includes both the knowledge God 
gives of Himself, and the way in which men are enabled to receive 
this knowledge. As regards the doctrine of God—that is, the 
knowledge He gives of Himself—the basic propositions laid down 
are that God alone knows Himself perfectly, and our immediate 
mirror is not God Himself but His Word or Gospel “in which 
with open face, by Christ, we behold the Glory of God”. Theo- 
logy. therefore, is divine truth itself, as it is revealed by God. 
Further, all knowledge of God comes only by His own revelation ; 
and here Mrs. Hutchinson adds the rider that all the Word of God 
is committed to writing. 

Proceeding to the way in which man in his first creation and 
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entire nature was enabled to have this knowledge of God and to 
enjoy communion with Him, which is termed natural theology as 
distinct from the successive revealed Word of God, the book 
teaches that man in his first creation had a twofold dependence 
upon God. First, he was dependent upon Him as his Creator. 
Secondly, man, as a rational being and distinct from all other 
creatures, also had a moral dependence upon God with moral 
obedience required of him, and was endued with that innate wis- 
dom or light or law—the terms are varied—which enabled him 
to know what God required and to obey Him. Adam’s theology 
is thus concluded to have been that “being constituted in a state 
of moral dependence upon God, and subjected to the government 
of his Creator, and thereby capable of eternal blessedness in the 
enjoyment of his Maker, he had an implanted law of those opera- 
tions which were requisite to the attainment of that end, created 
together with him; and was moreover endued with wisdom enab- 
ling him to render the prescribed obedience according to the will 
and mind of God shining in the law’’. 

This principle of a twofold law of nature and moral law im- 
planted within man, provides the basis for the rest of the book in 
which it is argued that though, by the Fall and sin, these laws 
within Adam were utterly corrupted and his communion with 
God broken, nevertheless relics of that first theology do in fact 
still remain in all men, though “corrupt and groaning”. It is con- 
tended that all men have a sense of God, that He is to be wor- 
shipped and that He is judge of good and evil (Rom. 1: 19 is 


_ quoted in particular), and that they also have within them a law 


giving them a moral consciousness; and these are maintained to 
be the corrupt traces of Adam’s true theology before the Fall. 
Conscience is cited as proving the existence of these principles 
within men, while universal experience is also held to confirm it— 
and the power of conscience. 


The argument then proceeds from the internal sense of God 
within men to the ways in which He reveals Himself externally 
to all men through His works of creation and providence, and in 
a long digression the question is taken up as to whether this 
knowledge of God can bring men to salvation. Mrs. Hutchinson 
sees the whole controversy as hinging round two basic issues re- 
garding God’s will in giving the revelation of Himself in His 
works of creation and providence, and whether the means of these 
revelations are sufficient to save anyone. As regards the latter, 
the book’s main conclusions are that though the works of God 
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in creation and providence may bring men to knowledge of Him 
as their Creator and that He is to be worshipped and obeyed, this 
can only lead them back to a sense of law and to a covenant of 
works which men in sin cannot fulfil; and, while they show the 
goodness and patience of God towards mankind, this is not saving 
grace, and they reveal no placability towards men in sin. More- 
over, and this is the truth everywhere emphasized, the works of 
creation and providence do not reveal the gospel of Christ, and 
therefore cannot of themselves bring men to salvation; nor can 
the blindness and prejudice of men’s minds be removed except by 
the work of the Holy Spirit within them. The works of God do, 
however, render all men inexcusable before God since, “in the 
state wherein they might have known God, they have been wicked- 
ly ignorant of Him, not withstanding His revelation of Himself in 
His Works’. But in her arguments concerning the will of God 
in giving these revelations of Himself, Mrs. Hutchinson would 
seem to tend towards reducing His intentions to a form of rational 
argument, and to making His absolute sovereignty into an excuse 
for a lack of missionary enterprise. 


Having in these ways established that neither the external nor 
the internal knowledge of God given to all men can save them 
apart from Christ, the rest of the book works out Mrs. Hutchin- 
son’s view of how men’s efforts to arrive at a true knowledge of 
God apart from Christ have, in fact, not only failed but led them 
further from the truth. She argues that philosophy had its roots 
in those implanted laws within fallen men which are themselves 
the lingering traces of Adam’s true theology, and that the first 
philosophers were those who, urged on by the sense of God within 
them and the revelation of Himself in Creation, tried to feel after 
Him and by the exercise of- their minds to arrive at Him. The 
study of ethics is said to have sprung from man’s moral con- 
sciousness, while that of metaphysics was derived from man’s sense 
of God. But though the philosophers, and particularly the Greeks, 
scaled great heights they could not live up to their thoughts, nor 
could they arrive at true knowledge of God since their very minds, 
twisted by sin, led them away into endless contentions and 
speculations. 


But there were other ways, too, in which relics of Truth retained 
by men were further corrupted. Mrs. Hutchinson claims that 
many early traditions had in them “particles of divine truth”, but 
that instead of men benefiting from these to improve their know- 
ledge they further corrupted them. She accuses the Greek poets 
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in particular of mingling traditions with their own fables, and 
vestiges of truth concerning God with the worship of false gods, 
until it was impossible for men with blinded minds to pick out 
one from another, and they were led into all sorts of pernicious 
error and abominations, and to worship a multitude of gods. 


Those concerned with law and government are also said to have 
been guilty of further corrupting the Gentiles’ false religions by 
incorporating fables about gods and idolatrous worship into their 
laws for political ends. The wisest philosophers rejected this 
“political theology”, but for all their efforts could not disentangle 
truth from fable, and as superstitions and idolatries increased many 
of the philosophers came to pour contempt on the whole multitude 
of gods. By these means, therefore, Mrs. Hutchinson maintains 
that all men’s efforts to arrive at true knowledge of God not only 
proved hopeless, but led them to catastrophe. But, she declares 
at last, ‘““God from the foundation of the world, determined that, 
in His appointed time, a light should break forth to the Gentiles 
that sat in darkness . . .” 

In order to emphasize the power of the false religions and super- 
stitions and philosophies which the light of the gospel was to 
pierce, Mrs. Hutchinson takes the fifteen points by which Cardinal 
Bellarmine had asserted the true Church might be discerned and 
shows that, in the sense in which they were used by the Roman 
Church, they might equally well be applied to the old gentile 
religions. While doing this with the explicit purpose of showing 
how strong was the hold of gentile religion to be overcome by the 
gospel, she is at the same time, however, surely implicitly con- 
tending that natural philosophy and religious superstition are to 
be found developing within the Roman Church, as they did among 
the gentiles, and that both spring from the same root: namely, 
those corrupt relics of truth retained by man in sin which cannot 
bring him to true knowledge of God and salvation. 

The main propositions round which Mrs. Hutchinson builds her 
book, therefore, are the twofold law of nature and moral law 
which she claims as man’s first theology before the Fall; the fact 
that relics of this, though corrupted by the Fall and unable to 
bring men to a true anl saving knowledge of God, can still be 
traced in men by their sense of God and moral consciousness ; and 
lastly, the contention that these principles within men were the 
main spring of gentile philosophy and religion. In this book her 
arguments concerning God’s absolute sovereign will would seem 
to become too rational. But though we see here the weakness of 
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her judgment with regard to this doctrine, we see its strength in 
her other book where it is shown to be a great cause of promoting 
holy living. Undoubtedly, too, it was Mrs. Hutchinson’s deep 
sense of the majesty and holiness of God that led her in life to 
walk in that fear of the Lord of which she has left us her own 
description: ‘This reverential fear”, she says, “begets a holy care 
and watch in the soul, suspecting and crying out to God to keep 
His citadel there. . . . "Tis a holy frame of spirit that keeps us 
always in a reverent awe and dread of the great majesty of God, 
and in an humble posture of soul before Him, yet cuts not off, but 
aggravates our delight in Him, our joy and our singing before 
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THE CHURCH : 


THE BODY OF CHRIST 
by DAVID W. MIDDLETON 


HIS treatment of a subject which is in the forefront of theo- 

logical and ecclesiastical debate today was presented at a 
Cambridge conference convened ,by the Tyndale Fellowship for 
Biblical Research in 1956. Mr. Middleton is pastor of a Baptist 
Church in West London. 


I. 


HEN we study the Church as it is the Body of Christ, we are 
studying a live theological issue. Today we are being forced 
to make an attempt to fill what has been called “the great vacuum 
in Christian Theology’, the doctrine of the Church, and in this 
attempt the New Testament language on the Church as the Body 
of Christ is being widely used. Newbiggin traces this modern in- 
terest in the doctrine of the Church to three main factors ; first, 
the general breakdown of Christendom ; second, the “experience 
of Christian Missions”, the main implication being, of course, the 
status of the Church of South India ; third, the modern ecumenical 
movement. To these might be added the advance of the Roman 
Catholic Church and Roman Catholic doctrine, on the mission 
fields and “tat home”. These and other factors are behind the 
modern interest in the doctrine of the Church, and most writers on 
this subject appeal to the concept of the Church as the Body of 
Christ. 

This being so it is essential that we understand exactly what the 
New Testament does teach, As F. W. Dillistone says: ‘the ques- 
tion has become urgent because of a tendency among certain theo- 
logians to take this valuable metaphor and to use it in what can 
only be called an extreme and highly questionable way”. If we 
are prepared to take the concept of the Body of Christ and treat 
it in the generous way that some parables have been treated in 
time past it will offer us all manner of attractive comparisons. 
Attractive, but dangerous; as we shall see in a moment, when 
this concept is loosely treated it can lead to conclusions quite for- 
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eign to the New Testament, and so it is necessary that nothing is 
taken for granted, and that we define the Body of Christ strictly 
according to the definition of the Word of God. 

Let us notice briefly some interpretations which do go beyond 
the language of Scripture. First of all, it is wrong to argue that 
the concept of the Body of Christ is meant to teach, as a doctrine, 
that the Church is a visible continuous unity. The Church is called 
the Body of Christ, it is said, and a body is one visible, physical 
thing. To quote J. A. T. Robinson: “It is almost impossible to 
exaggerate the materialism and crudity of Paul’s doctrine of the 
Church as literally now the Resurrection body of Christ’. Again: 
“To say that the Church is the body of Christ is no more of a 
metaphor than to say that the flesh of the incarnate Jesus is the 
body of Christ”. Again: “In the same way as no clear distinction 
can be drawn between the flesh body of Jesus and the body of His 
Resurrection, so there is no real line between the body of His 
Resurrection and the flesh bodies of those who are risen with Him, 
for they are members of it’. He supports this interpretation by 
maintaining that the teaching of 1 Cor. 6 against fornication, and 
1 Cor. 11 concerning the Lord’s Supper, hinges on this physical 
identification with Christ. So when we read that the Church is 
the Body of Christ we are to understand it as teaching that the 
Church is an objective phenomenon in the world; individuals are 
incorporated into His Body by the objective rite of Baptism, and 
“the visible centre of the common life is the common sharing in 
the Lord’s Supper in which the members are made participants 
in His body and blood’’. Newbiggin lists the ways by which it 
is taught that the individual is incorporated into the life of Christ. 
The first way is by hearing and believing the gospel ; this charac- 
terizes the Church as “the Congregation of the faithful’. The 
second way is that ‘‘we are incorporated into Christ by sacramental 
participation in the life of the historically continuous Church” ; 
this characterizes the Church as the Body of Christ. 


Now such an interpretation uses the concept as if it were a pulpit 
analogy rather than a New Testament doctrine. The New Testa- 
ment nowhere says that the “Body of Christ’’ means that the 
Church is, or is to be, a visible continuous unity. To make this 
assumption is quite gratuitous. It is equally gratuitous to suppose 
that the Church is somehow consubstantial with the Risen Christ. 
The true Risen Body of Christ is that body with which His disciples 
saw Him ascend into Heaven, the body which He now has at the 
right hand of the Father, His glorious body, His spiritual body, 
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the body with which He will come at His Return. The Church 
is not that body. To say “the Church is Christ: the totus Christus 
is the whole Body made up of Head and members” is to go far 
beyond the New Testament teaching, and since this concept of the 
Body can be so dangerous if misused we dare not make even the 
most obvious implications outside of Scripture. Ultimately this 
sort of interpretation leads to the claim that the Church is the 
“extension of the Incarnation”. Such words would certainly shock 
the writers of the New Testament. Newbiggin suggests that they 
spring ‘from a confusion of sarx with soma’”’ ; they are in any case 
a fanciful and unjustified inference from the Biblical teaching. 

They, in turn, lead to the characteristically Roman Catholic posi- 
tion, that the Church as a visible organization is the sole organ 
of Christ’s salvation. Extra ecclesiam nulla salus. This exactly 
reverses the Bible teaching. The Bible teaches that we come to 
the Church through Christ, not that we come to Christ through 
the Church. There are many shades of meaning within the general 
framework of this interpretation, but they are equally at fault in 
making the unwarranted inference that the concept of the Body of 
Christ points to the Church as an actual visible community. 

We are not, however, to err in the opposite direction. The New 
Testament does not intend us to understand by “‘body” simply a 
social group. “We are not dealing here with the ordinary meta- 
phor by which we ascribe a sort of corporate personality to a group 
of people organized for some common purpose” (Newbiggin). 
“Such a use’’, says Dr. A. M. Ramsey, “‘is never found in Chris- 
tian literature, or in the Septuagint, or in the papyri”. The Church 
is not ‘ta body”’ of Christians, but “‘the Body” of Christ. 

So then we are not to infer from the concept of the Body of 
Christ either that the Church is an extension of the Incarnation 
or that it is merely a social group. These two extremes form the 
Scylla and Charybdis of interpretation. Having taken account of 
them we may now turn to the New Testament itself. 


ll. 

Perhaps the first thing to be aware of is that Paul’s language is 
not uniform when he speaks of the Church as the Body of Christ. 
The Church is described in many ways. It is the Bride of the 
Lamb, the Temple of the Spirit, the Household of God, God’s 
“husbandry”, and the Body of Christ. These terms are not 
mutually exclusive, but all are needed to give us a complete picture 
of the Church. No one of them is complete in itself ; each has its 
own particular teaching, and it would be wrong to take any one 
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alone as expressing the final reality of the Church’s nature. So 
when the Church is described as “the Body of Christ”, it is a 
metaphor as the other terms are metaphors. It indicates a reality 
as they indicate realities. Its teaching is definite and particular, 
and in his effort to put over that teaching the Apostle is not afraid 
to use language which is not formally consistent. Were he dealing 
with some kind of ultimate metaphysical reality his language would 
have to be consistent, because he would always be describing the 
same “‘thing”’. 

The differences in language are worked out at some length by 
Dr. Ernest Best (One Body in Christ). The references to the Body 
of Christ are found, of course, in two groups; first, in Romans 
and 1 Corinthians, and then, in Colossians and Ephesians. In 
Romans we learn simply that we are “one body in Christ’ 
(tv Xpiot®); how the body is related to Christ under the terms 
of the metaphor is not dwelt upon. In 1 Cor. 12: 27 Paul writes: 
“ye are the body of Christ and members in particular’. But again 
the exact relation of Christ to the body is left obscure ; He is not 
the head, for in v. 21 we read: “the eye cannot say to the hand, 
I have no need of thee: nor again the head to the feet I have no 
need of thee”. The head is on equal terms with the rest of the 
body. In Ephesians and Colossians, on the other hand, Christ is 
the Head of the body, and the body itself is not described in terms 
of its outward members—feet, eyes, etc., but in terms of its “‘joints 
and bands’. Some have found such difference between the lan- 
guage and teaching on this concept in Romans-1 Corinthians and 
Ephesians-Colossians that they have been bold enough to suggest 
it as possible evidence for supposing that the latter two epistles are 
not from Paul’s hand. (But from whose hand did they come if 
not from his ?) 

Now we must think of the doctrine positively. What does the 
New Testament teach us about the Church when it calls it the 
Body of Christ? We must begin by sketching the context of the 
doctrine. Any man who becomes a Christian, that is “alive unto 
God’’, does so by the grace of God, and by the agency of the Holy 
Spirit. He is then “‘in Christ”, and Christ is in him; also he is 
“tin the Spirit”, and the Holy Spirit is in him (Rom. 8: 9). This 
constitutes the minimum definition of a Christian in the New Tes- 
tament. But its implications are many. At the moment that he 
comes to belong to Christ, a man comes to belong to the Church 
of Christ. Peter teaches this plainly (as indeed he teaches most if 
not all of what we call Pauline theology). When he truly became 
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Petros, he became a “lively stone”, and was built into the spiritual 
house, the Church. Christians before their regeneration “were 
not a people, but are now the people of God’’. A man is con- 
stituted a member of the Church by the regenerating act of the 
Holy Spirit, and every member of that Church has Christ in him, 
as he has the Holy Spirit in him. Our Lord when on earth did not 
speak of Himself, but as commanded by the Father; the Holy 
Spirit does not speak of Himself but of Christ. By the Holy Spirit. 
Christ indwells the Christian and expresses His life through the 
Christian. But the expression of His life is not uniformly the same 
in each individual. 

Here we come to the loci classici on the doctrine of the Body of 
Christ. Romans 12 speaks of the gifts of God; 1 Cor. 12 speaks 
of the gifts of the Spirit; Ephesians 4 speaks of the ascension 
gifts of Christ, ‘when He led captivity captive, and gave gifts to 
men”. These are of course the same gifts, of the Father, by the 
Son, through the Holy Spirit. They are not only the gifts of the 
ministry ; every new man in Christ has this spiritual inheritance. 
We all have “‘gifts differing according to the grace given to us’’. 

In Rom. 12 the Church, in function of these grace-gifts in their 
full diversity, is the Body of Christ. That is, the Church is the 
Body of Christ as the life of Christ indwells the Church and is 
expressed through it. But the point is that the life of Christ is not 
to be conceived of as flowing through the Church as an impersonal 
whole but as it is diversified through the individual members. This 
is important; the doctrine of the Body of Christ does not teach 
the subordination of the individual to the group, or even assimila- 
tion into the group; rather it teaches the true dignity and sig- 
nificance of the individual. The Church only functions as the 
Body of Christ as each individual member is a vessel of the Holy 
Spirit. The argument in Rom. 12 is that this knowledge leads to 
humility as we realize that we all have need of each other if we 
are to know the fulness of Christ. 


In 1 Cor. 12 the specific subject is “spiritual gifts”. The teach- 
ing is that there are many different sorts of spiritual gifts, but not 
thereby many Spirits. There is only one Spirit, working with one 
purpose, but His giving is diversified and articulated through the 
many. The body concept is worked out in detail, to show how 
“God hath tempered the body together’. Every part has need of 
what only the whole can supply. Thus the Church is the Body of 
Christ. Each member is unique, and uniquely expresses the life 
of Christ, so that only when all are together as one is His life com- 
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pletely expressed. No member should be thought of as “dishon- 
ourable” or “‘uncomely”, for each expresses the life of Christ in 
a way that no other can. The complete expression is the Body 
of Christ. Indeed the Apostle shows in chapter 13 (chapters 12 
and 13 must never be thought of apart) that the fruits of the Spirit 
are even more important than the gifts of the Spirit (both are part 
of what 12: 7 calls “the manifestation of the Spirit’). Foremost 
of these fruits is agape. It is the love of God shed abroad in our 
hearts by the Holy Ghost. It is also the love of Christ to be ex- 
pressed through the individual member for the good of the whole 
body as it is “the bond of perfectness”’. 

The close connection between the continuous work of the Holy 
Spirit and the Church as the Body of Christ, which is here almost 
taken for granted, needs to be emphasized. Verse 13 of chapter 
12 says: “by one Spirit are we all baptized unto one body”—i.e., 
by the Holy Spirit’s regeneration we become members of the 
church as the Body of Christ. Eph. 4: 4 likewise links ‘‘one body, 
one Spirit”. Pentecost constituted the Church as the Body of 
Christ, when the “Holy” Spirit became “‘common” to all believers, 
and the Body of Christ throughout the ages is to be recognized, 
not by its external organization, but by the fruits of the Spirit 
which it exhibits. 

So much for Rom. 12 and 1 Cor. 12. They teach us that the 
Church is the Body of Christ as His life is completely expressed, 
by being articulated in a distinct way through each member, for 
the profit and edification of the whole. 


Il. 

We now turn to the second group of references, that is, those 
to be found in Ephesians-Colossians. F. W. Dillistone claims that 
“in Romans and | Corinthians the Body-metaphor is used to con- 
vey one set of truths, in Ephesians and Colossians another”. In- 
deed he supposes that “there are in fact two great pictures of the 
Church as the Body of Christ and in certain respects these seem 
to be contrary the one to the other”. We have already noted that 
the language is different, but, as we shall see, this is not because 
Paul intended to convey a different set of truths, but because he 
wanted to apply the same truth in a different way. 

In Romans and | Corinthians we saw that the relation of Christ 
to the body, under the terms of the metaphor, was left rather ob- 
scure. We would infer that He is, by the Holy Spirit, somehow 
the life that indwells and informs the body. Paul does not dwell 
on the point because it was not relevant to what he was then teach- 
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ing. But in Ephesians and Colossians it is made clear again and 
again that Christ is the Head of the body. The reasons for this 
are not far to seek. In this second group of references Paul takes 
up the teaching of the first group, and then develops it. 

First of all he takes up the earlier teaching. The body has need 
of “that which every joint supplieth” (Eph. 4: 16); it has nour- 
ishment ministered by its “joints and bands” (Col. 2: 19). Eph. 4 
lists the ascension gifts of Christ, saying, in words reminiscent of 
Rom. 12: 6, ‘‘unto every one of us is given grace according to the 
measure of the gift of Christ”. Colossians echoes the teaching of 
1 Cor. 13 when it speaks of “‘being knit together in love” (2: 2) 
and of “love which is the bond of perfectness” (3: 14). 

But then this earlier teaching is developed. The expression of 
the life of Christ through His body is teleological, and its telos is 
that the whole Body should grow up into the fulness of Christ. 
This is the distinctive teaching of Ephesians-Colossians. The ex- 
pression of the ascension gifts of Christ is “for the edifying of the 
body of Christ till we all come in the unity of the faith, and of 
the knowledge of the Son of God unto a perfect man, unto the 
measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ’’ (Eph. 4: 13). 
Again, we are to “grow up into Him in all things which is the Head, 
even Christ” (4: 15). Again, the result of the proper functioning 
of the whole body is that it “makes bodily growth and upbuilds 
itself in love” (4: 16, R.S.V.). Again, in Col. 2: 19, as the Body 
has nourishment ministered and is knit together, so it “‘increaseth 
with the increase of God’’. The argument is quite clear. In 
Romans-1 Corinthians the complete life of Christ is expressed 
through all the members ; now in Ephesians-Colossians as a result 
of that, the whole body grows up, matures, towards the fulness of 
Christ. In Romans-1 Corinthians the process was extensive; in 
Ephesians-Colossians it is intensive. In the first group it was his- 
torical, lateral. In the second group it is vertical, eschatological. 
But it is all the same process. It is the normal process of growth. 
Thus the Church is the “fulness of Him that filleth all in all’ (Eph. 
1: 23), as the fulness of Christ’s life infills the Church through its 
various members, and causes the whole Body to grow up to the 
stature of His fulness. 

The same concept is doubtless behind Eph. 2: 16 where Jews 
and Gentiles are both reconciled to God “tin one body”, for we 
without them are not to be made perfect. Also, in Col. 1: 24, 
Paul recognizes that his sufferings are really the suffering of Christ 
expressed through him, and they are for the sake of the whole 
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body. He, Paul, has yet to complete what is lacking in his own 
flesh of the afflictions of Christ for the sake of His body, the 
Church. 


One or two comments need to be made on the teaching of 
Ephesians-Colossians. First, although the whole body is growing 
up as a body into Christ, this does not imply the loss of the in- 
dividuals’ identity, or a kind of merging into the mass. The whole 
body grows up into Christ as in the individual members “the new 
man is renewed in knowledge after the image of Him that created 
Him” (Col. 3: 10). Barth writes in his Commentary on Romans: 
“believers . . . are not a mass of individuals, not even a corpora- 
tion, a personified society, or a ‘totality’, but The Individual, The 
One, The New Man”. This is an exaggerated emphasis. The 
doctrine of the Body of Christ teaches the true dignity and sig- 
nificance of the individual member. Second, the picture of Christ 
as the head of the Church is used to make possible the concept of 
the Church growing “up into” Him, as we have seen. But of 
course it carries with it the ideas of rank and rule. Thus in Eph. 
1: 22 and Col. 1: 18 it occurs in the context of Christological 
passages, and is used to describe His greatness in its “cosmic” 

Several other passages are relevant to the doctrine of the Church 
as the Body of Christ, but we have confined ourselves to the main 
sections. They teach us how the fulness of Christ is diversified 
through the members of the body so that the whole body should 
grow up into the fulness of Christ. 


IV. 


The practical significance of the doctrine is great. In Romans 
and 1 Corinthians Paul is addressing a local congregation, and he 
says, ““ye are one body in Christ” and “‘ye are the body of Christ’’. 
For the health and growth of the local church there must be a 
genuine fellowship ; every member must express the life of Christ 
as only he can. In Ephesians and Colossians the Church Univer- 
sal is in mind, and if modern movements are to learn anything 
from this doctrine, they must learn that a true church is charac- 
terized by the fruits of the Holy Spirit, and that a true unity is not 
a matter of uniformity of procedure, but of fellowship in Christ 
Himself as we bring to each other the diversity of gifts He has 
bestowed upon us. 


London. 
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THE TENT OVER THE 


TABERNACLE 
by M. L. G. GUILLEBAUD 


RS. GUILLEBAUD, whose husband, the late Ven. H, E. 
Guillebaud, Archdeacon of Ruanda, was a contributor to THE 
EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY a number of years ago, gives fresh 
consideration to some features of the construction of the Mosaic 
tabernacle which have not always been satisfactorily explained. 


N spite of the very minute description given in the book of Exodus 
for the erection of the Tabernacle, the average student is con- 
tinually perplexed by what we may call the “traditional” picture, 
which is to be found in almost every book on the subject, and is 
also used in models and flannelgraphs. These models follow most 
scrupulously all the Biblical measurements but they attempt to 
make them fit on to a constructional idea which in itself does not 
agree with the description given in the Bible. 


This “‘traditional’’ picture is of a quadrangular structure of 
boards, open at the top and at one end, with a division in the 
middle. So far it is perfectly correct. But it shows the specified 
curtains and coverings as being thrown across it from side to side 
somewhat ‘“‘as a pall is thrown over a coffin”. Nothing more un- 
like the very clear description given in Exodus 40: 19 can well be 
imagined. Here we read of Moses setting up the Tabernacle, and 
we are told that he ‘spread abroad the tent (‘ohel) over the taber- 
nacle (mishkan) and put the covering (mikseh) of the tent above 
upon it’. Surely nothing can be clearer than that? Yet in spite 
of this (and many other verses of the same type), we find with sur- 
prise that, as Canon Cooke puts it (Holy Bible with Commentary, 
Vol. I, p. 376), “the subject has been encumbered ever since the 
time of Philo with certain traditional notions which are opposed 
not only to the words of Exodus, but to the plainest principles of 
constructive art’. 


Yet so familiarized are we with this “‘traditional’’ picture, that 
the great students of the Tabernacle (such men as Dolman, Frank 
White, Slemming and others) seem to have accepted it without 
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‘query, probably because their interest lay in the typology rather 
than in the problems of construction. 

For many years during which I had been giving some teaching 
to primitive African catechists on this subject, I had always used 
the “traditional” pictures to which I had been accustomed since 
my childhood. All the same there were certain problems which 
constantly bothered me, and which appeared to be insoluble, such 
as the “‘half curtain” of Exodus 26: 12 and the phrase “under the 
taches”. But it was not until I started writing a contemporary 
story of the Tabernacle for my grandchildren, which included a 
description of the making and setting up of the same, that I found 
myself really up against facts which could not be reconciled with 
the “traditional” picture. I then came across Mr. Fergusson’s 
article on the Temple, in Smith’s Bible Dictionary, and immed- 
iately I saw that by taking the actual description of Exodus 40 at 
its face value, and ignoring the old idea, many of my problems 
were at once solved. And I believe that if we can let go our pre- 
conceived ideas of the way in which the coverings were placed, 
we shall find that the Bible explains the construction so accurately 
that all the difficulties vanish away. 

Let us consider the main constructional problems with which 
we are faced if we are to adhere to the “traditional” picture, and 
then see how completely they are met if we follow closely the very 
accurate directions given in the Bible. 

First of all let us see what the three Hebrew words, translated as 
Tabernacle, Tent and Coverings, indicate. 

(a) The Tabernacle (mishkan). This word always means “‘dwell- 
ing-place”’ (see Young) and is formed by the golden board frame- 
work roofed over by the ten lengths of fine linen (Ex. 26: 1, 15), 
for we read that the fine linen curtains shall be coupled together 
“and it shall be one tabernacle’. Thus we see that the fine linen 
curtains are actually part of the mishkan. 

(b) The Tent (‘ohel). This word is always used in connection 
with the goat’s-hair curtains, which are to be a “‘covering upon 
the Tabernacle” or “over the Tabernacle’. There were eleven 
lengths of these coupled together into two curtains by “‘taches” 
of brass, and here we see (Ex. 26: 12) that these taches are to 
“couple the Tent together’. 

(c) The Coverings (mikseh). No dimensions are given for these ; 
we are simply told that they are two in number, one of rams’ skin 
dyed red (suggestive perhaps of beautiful moroccan leather), one 
of a word translated badgers’ skin or seal-skin. As there were no 
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badgers in that part, it is reasonable to suppose that it was in 
reality leather, made from the skins of seals, porpoises or other 
marine animals, In any case the purpose was to make the whole 
erection completely weatherproof (see Smith’s Bible Dictionary). 

Let us then consider some of the very real problems which the 
traditional picture raises in one’s mind. 

1. The Problem of how the curtains and coverings were placed. 

According to the traditional theory, we are faced with three 
very heavy coverings being placed over an exquisitely woven and 
embroidered fine linen cover. And we know that these covers will 
have to be pulled into position not once but frequently No matter 
how much care was exercised it would have been impossible to 
put the goat’s-hair curtains and the ram’s-skin and leather covers 
into place, without very soon causing the fine linen curtains to 
become rubbed and worn. Added to this difficulty is the question 
as to how such a weight of covering could be stretched sufficiently 
tautly across a span of 15 feet without undue sagging, however 
carefully it might have been pegged down. Sooner or later rain 
or the heavy dews would form pools and cause the covers to 
stretch. 

2. The Problem of the Size of the Fine Linen Curtains. 

Assuming the traditional picture of a flat roof, we know that 
the area to be covered was 675 square feet (the Tabernacle was 
45 ft. x 15 ft.). But there were ten strips of fine linen, each 
measuring 42 ft. x 6 ft. and giving a total area of 2,520 square feet. 
This appears to indicate that the fine linen curtains were more 
than three times larger than was necessary if they were only to 
be applied as a flat ceiling. 

3. The Problem of the Taches. . 

We are told specifically in Ex. 26: 33 that the Veil was to be 
“hung under the taches”. These taches were the clasps which 
held the two fine linen curtains together. Bishop Ellicott in his 
commentary says that “if under the taches means ‘directly under’ 
them, we must then regard the mishkan as being divided into two 
chambers of equal size’’. But as it is almost universally accepted 
that the Holy of Holies was a perfect cube, he goes on to say that 
the word “under” may perhaps be used with “some vagueness” 
Canon Cooke (Holy Bible with Commentary, Vol. I, p. 375) goes 
still further and says that ‘the statement that the veil was hung 
‘under the taches’ remains unexplained’’. But ignoring a difficulty 
does not remove it! Besides if we accept the position of the Veil 
as being fixed by the pillars dividing the Tabernacle, we are then 
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faced with a length of two and a half curtains (i.e. 15 feet) hanging 
down uselessly over the back. 
4. The Problem of the Half Curtain. 

We are told (Ex. 26: 9, 12), that the eleven goat’s-hair strips 
shall be coupled by six and five to make two curtains, and that 
the sixth curtain ‘shall be doubled in the forefront of the taber- 
nacle”. We are also told that the “half curtain that remaineth, 
shall hang over the backside of the tabernacle’’. 

But seeing that the total length of the two curtains when joined 
is 66 feet, and the entire length of the Tabernacle was only 45 feet, 
it seems somewhat difficult to reconcile the two measurements. 
Many attempts have been made to solve this, but as long as we 
hold the traditional theory, there seems no satisfactory answer. 

5. The Problem of the Fifth Pillar. 

We are told that there were to be four pillars to hold the Veil 
in place, but five pillars for the hanging of the Door. Seeing that 
the Tabernacle is of the same width all along, why should a fifth 
or central pillar be needed ? 

6. The Problem of Space. 

As one tries to visualize the Tabernacle in the form we are all 
so accustomed to, many other questions arise in one’s mind. For 
instance in that plan where do we find any place provided for the 
following activities ? : — 

(a) The robing and unrobing of the priests, and of the high 

priest. 

(b) The preparation and the cooking of the wave offering (Lev. 

10: 4). 

(c) The preparation and storage of the spices. 

(d) The making of the shewbread. 

{e) The storage of the oil for the lamp. 

(f) The cleansing of the various utensils connected with the 

daily worship. 

(g) The storage of the travelling covers and of the staves. 

(hk) The storage of the tools neded for the erection and repairs 

of the Tabernacle. 

(i) The medical examinations of people for leprosy and other 

complaints, and for their subsequent rehabilitation. 

These, and many other such details, could hardly have taken 
place in full view of everyone, especially when we consider how 
small the Court really was, after allowing for the space which 
would have been occupied by the necessary ropes which held the 
wall in place. If all these things had to be done in the open court, 
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it is hard to see how the order and cleanliness, which we associate 
with that enclosure, could have been preserved. ; 

Such then are some of the many problems with which we are 
faced while we follow the traditional picture. 

Now let us see what happens if we face the subject with an open 
mind, and try to get a picture of it exactly as the Bible states it. 
We shall then have not only the mishkan with its shining golden 
board walls, and fine linen covering, but we shall also have « Tent 
over it, made of the goat’s-hair curtains, and above that again will 
be spread the Coverings. Many of our problems will now find a 
natural explanation. First of all there must of necessity be a frame- 
work placed over the Tabernacle, to hold the heavy covers of the 
Tent in place. If we study the theory of James Fergusson, F.R.S., 
F.R.A.S. (see Smith’s Bible Dictionary), we shall see that this 
framework was probably large enough not only to cover it, but 
also to provide a covered way running all round. The Problem 
of the Fifth Pillar is thus solved, for a tent pre-supposes a ridge- 
pole, and this ridgepole (made in sections for convenience in 
carrying) would necessitate a central pole or pillar, higher than 
the rest. The picture then is of not only one pole but five of 
graded heights, placed both back and front of the Tabernacle at 
intervals of about 74 feet (5 cubits) and at an equal distance from 
the front and back. The remaining poles would have been joined 
together from end to end by rods or “‘fillets”, and the central 
ridgepole would have had extra support from at least one triangle 
resting on top of the golden boards. Such a structure or something 
very similar would have been needed to support the tremendous 
weight of the great curtains and coverings. This would give a 
ridgepole of 60 feet, and the distance from the top of the central 
pole to the top of the outer poles would then be just about 14 feet. 
Now the length of the fine linen curtains, which form the mishkan, 
was 28 feet, which would thus appear to be correct. Allow also 
that the said fine linen curtains are not thrown over the ridgepole, 
but suspended by loops from beneath it, then the problem of wear 
and tear at once disappears. This method is familiar to all who 
have used tropical tents, where there is always an air space left 
between the tent proper and its “fly”, thus giving protection both 
from heat and rain. 

So we have the Tabernacle as an enclosure with golden walls 
and a gabled or tent-like ceiling of beautiful woven linen in blue 
and purple and scarlet, with cherubim embroidered upon it, a fit 
dwelling-place indeed for the Lord God. This was divided by the 
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Veil into the Holy Place and the Holy of Holies. 

Now we see that the problem of the size of the curtains has also 
been solved, for all the length will be needed, and the two and a 
half curtains which before seemed so wasted, will now fall down 
in folds below the ridgepole, thus filling up the triangular space 
above the back wall. This “backside of the Tabernacle’’ is also 
part of the mishkan. The remaining width on either side would 
have been stretched out (but always kept below the framework), 
so that it formed a ceiling to the surrounding corridors. Thus all 
its beauty would be fully displayed. It could not, however (so it 
seems to me), be used as Mr. Fergusson suggests, as a lining for 
the goat’s-hair, for that would immediately bring back the problem 
of wear and tear. It is far more likely that it was attached separ- 
ately to the framework but below it. Thus we have the Holy of 
Holies wrapped in darkness behind the Veil, while adequate light 
would penetrate the Holy Place above the “Door” or screen which 
would have been stretched between the five pillars before the en- 
trance to the Tabernacle. This method also disposes of the prob- 
lem of the taches, as we have seen that two and a half curtains 
were now needed for the back. 

Then there are the goat’s-hair curtains. With a ridgepole of 60 
feet long, and a total length of curtains of 66 feet, we find that the 
problem of the half-curtain’is also solved. For the width of a 
curtain was 6 feet, therefore if the whole piece is centrally placed, 
there would be a half curtain (3 feet) hanging over the ridgepole 
at either end, just as stated in Exodus 26. 

Thus we now have a Tent over the Tabernacle, exactly corres- 
ponding to the Bible description, and also constructionally correct 
according to all known principles of tent ‘‘architecture”. Also we 
have now accounted for the need for two sets of tent pegs (“‘pins”’), 
one for the Tabernacle and one for the Court, which are men- 
tioned more than once in the above chapters of Exodus. 

Now if Mr. Fergusson’s theory, and his measurements as seen 
in the diagram, on which I have based my own, are correct, we 
then find that every measurement is exactly half the equivalent 
measurements given for Ezekiel’s Temple. Furthermore if we 
accept the thought of a covered way or verandah running the whole 
way round the Tabernacle, the sides corresponding to the space 
under the eaves of a tropical tent, and the back and front like the 
verandahs, we shall then see the Door as a great screen, stretching 
right across the front pillars, and of the same measurements as the 
Entrance Gate to the Court (74 x 30 feet). Thus not only is the 
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interior of the Tabernacle completely hidden from those who bring 
their sacrifices to the great Altar of Burnt Offering, but the covered 
verandahs are also hidden. These would now correspond with 
the “‘side chambers” of Ezekiel’s Temple (Ezek. 42: 13-14), which 
were provided for just such purposes as we have already noticed, 
robing rooms, examination rooms, storage, etc. This method of 
placing the Door, also does away with any difficulty of entrance 
to the Tabernacle, allowing as it would, ample room for the priests 
to enter without being impeded by hangings. In this connection 
it is worth noticing that the Door is always spoken of as the Door 
of the ‘ohel, and never as the Door of the mishkan. 

It may of course be objected that there is no mention in the 
Bible of such things as tent-poles or ridgepoles, but surely they 
would be taken for granted as being essential to the erection of 
any tent, and would not therefore necessarily be enumerated. At 
any rate there is nothing in Scripture to contradict such a theory. 

The result then as seen from the outside is just a Tent, made of 
similar goat’s-hair to the hundreds of tents around it (also called 
‘ohel), and except for its greater size and possibly its shape, like 
them in general appearance. Certainly it is a tent, with all that 
that implies of impermanence. This thought of a temporary dwell- 
ing is entirely in accordance with all the typological teaching that 
is associated with it. So also is the fact that nothing of beauty 
could be seen from the outside, but that all the glory and beauty 
are within (cp. Isa. 53: 2). 

Cambridge. 
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THE SHAVING OF SAMSON : 


A NOTE ON JUDGES 16: 19 
by F. C. FENSHAM 


D ter question is simply: who shaved Samson? According to the 
A.V. (followed by the R.S.V.), Delilah “called for a man, and 
she caused him to shave off the seven locks” of Samson’s head. 
According to the R.V. and A.S.V., it was Delilah herself who, having 
“called for a man”, then “shaved off the seven locks”. The verb 
used in the Massoretic text implies a feminine subject. Some have 
emended it to the form implying a masculine subject, hut Dr. 
Fensham, an expert in Semitic philology, argues that the A.V. and 
R.S.V. are right in retaining the feminine subject and treating the 
verb as causative in force. 


problem of this verse is obviously watégallah. Various ex- 
planations were proposed in the past. The traditional inter- 
pretation as is found with C. F. Keil is that the man called to 
Delilah’s side was present to protect her against the strong Samson. 
It was actually Delilah who shaved Samson’s hair. Another stand- 
point is represented by a group of scholars who read with Kittel 
wayégallah and take the man as subject of the sentence.? Scholars 
who follow this view, are compelled to accept a different reading 
from the Masoretic Text. A third possibility was originally pro- 
posed by Kimchi,’ namely to take watégallah as a causative. This 
view gives full weight to the summoning of the man and keeps to 
the Masoretic Text. 

The only way to solve this problem is to weigh all the evidence 
in our possession. The root glh “‘to shave”’ is only to be encountered 
in the Arabic galiha with the meaning “‘become bald’’.* It is not at- 
tested in any other Semitic language, not even Ugaritic. This makes 
the position to get evidence from comparative Semitics precarious. 


1C, F. Keil, Josua, Richter und Ruth, 1874, p. 343. Cf. Kittel in Biblia 
Kitteliana, 4th edn., and the commentaries of Budde, Hertzberg (A.T.D.) 
and F. F. Bruce (New Bible Commentary). Hertzberg is however not sure 
and decides in favour of the traditional interpretation. %Cf. G. F. Moore, 
Judges, L.C.C., p. 356. 4Cf. E. Kénig, Hebrdisches und aramdisches 
Worterbuch zum A.T., 1910, ad loc., and L. Kéhler—K. Baumgartner, 
Lexicon in Veteris Testamenti Libros, 1953, ad loc. 
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If we take the Ancient Versions into consideration the position 
is as follows: The LXX has the aorist of §upéw in the sense of 
“shave”, but it is not possible to derive from the Greek that the 
subject is masculine or feminine. The Syriac gives the clearest 
picture of the problem. We have the feminine third person sin- 
gular of the Pe‘al of the verb gr‘ with a causative meaning.® We 
infer this from the fact that ’ish (“‘man’’) is translated by ‘“‘barber’’ 
(gara'a) and would be meaningless if the following verb is not 
taken as a causative. This points clearly in favour of the proposal 
made by Kimchi. The Vulgate translates as follows: ‘‘Vocavitque 
tonsorem, et rasit septem crines ejus”. Very interesting in this 
translation is the fact that ‘ish is called tonsor “‘barber’’, a clear 
parallel with the Syriac. This may point to tonsor as the subject 
of rasit, but the feminine may as well be the subject. Although an 
interpretation, I agree that ‘ish must be taken as “barber”. The 
evidence in favour of the feminine third person of the verb is too 
strong to be neglected. The only solution seems to be to take it 
as a causative, as is done by various modern translations.* The 
only objection against this solution may be the absence of the third 
person masculine suffix. 


An investigation of the meaning of the root glh shows that it 
was predominantly used as causative. The verb occurs with the 
exception of one instance,’ in the Pi’el third person. The third 
person as subject refers in many instances to the person who must 
be shaven and not to the person who shaves. The only examples 
of the verb with the person who shaves as subject, is to be found 
in the Hithpa’el.* There is not one example of this verb where the 
subject is to be taken as pure active. Taking this into considera- 
tion the meaning of watégallah can only be: “and she caused him 
to shave off..." To shave hair must have been a specialized job 
and not to be undertaken by anyone. We can infer from Egyptian 
monuments that the guild of barbers existed very early. From the 
same monuments it is also to be deduced that the Sea Peoples 
(Philistines) were clean shaven® and a guild of barbers very likely. 
The ’ish of Judges 16: 19 was probably one of this group. — 

5 Cf. W. Jennings, Syriac N.T. Lexicon, 1926, ad loc., and G. Dalman, 
Aramiisch-neuhebrdéisches Wérterbuch, ad loc ®Cf. Authorized and Revised 
Standard Versions, New Dutch Translations, etc. ‘Cf. 2 Sam. 14: 26 
where in one instance the preposition 5 and the infinitive construct is used. 


8Lev. 13: 33 and Num. 6: 19. °®Cf. K. Galling, Biblisches Reallexicon, 
1936, pp. 251 ff. 


University of Stellenbosch. 
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THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS: 
AN EXPANDED PARAPHRASE 


Ill. THE CHRISTIAN WAY OF LIFE. Ch. 12: 1-15: 13 


(a) The Living Sacrifice (Ch. 12: 1-2) 


Is view of all these mercies that God has bestowed on you, my 

brothers, I now make this plea. Present your bodies to God, 
present them as a sacrifice—a living one, not a lifeless one; a 
holy one (because it is offered to a holy God), and one in which 
He will take pleasure. For, when you consider your indebtedness 
to God, the consecration of your lives to His service is your logical 
act of worship. Do not go on living according to the fashion 
of the present world-order; what is fitting on your part is rather 
a complete transfiguration. And this can be brought about if your 
minds receive a new directing power, enabling you to recognize 
what the will of God is and obey it with delight ; for His will em- 
braces all that is good, all that is perfect, all that is pleasing to Him. 

(b) The Common Life of Christians (Ch. 12: 3-8) 

What I now say I say by virtue of the apostolic gift which the 
grace of God has bestowed on me, and I say it to every one of 
you. Let none of you think more highly of himself than he ought 
to think; let each man rather have sober thoughts of himself, 
according to the particular measure of faith which God has allotted 
to him. For just as each of us has one body with many parts, and 
the various parts have different functions, so we Christians, many 
as we are, make up one body because we share the life of Christ, 
and each individual Christian is a distinct part of that body. We 
have different gifts and functions according to the grace which 
God has given us. So, if one has the gift of prophesying, let his 
exercise of that gift be in keeping with our Christian faith. If 
another has a gift for ministry, let him exercise his ministry, just 
as the teacher should exercise his teaching gift and the exhorter 
his gift for exhortation. The man who shares what he has with 
others should do so generously, the man with the gift of leadership 
should cultivate it diligently, the man who is engaged in work of 
mercy and charity should do his work cheerfully. 


(c) Love the Basic Principle (Ch. 12: 9-21) 
Your love should be sincere and genuine. Hate everything evil 
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and hold fast to what is good. Let your attitude towards one 
another be marked by affection and brotherly love; be prompt 
to show one another honour and respect. Do not let your Chris- 
tian zeal grow cold; but maintain your spiritual warmth in your 
service to the Lord. Keep on rejoicing in your hope, be steadfast 
under tribulation, persevere in prayer, contribute to the needs of 
the people of God and practise hospitality. Bless those who per- 
secute you; bless them, I say, don’t curse them. Rejoice with 
those who rejoice ; weep with those who weep. Maintain a spirit 
of agreement among yourselves. Don’t give yourselves airs, but 
show consideration to those of humble status. Don’t become self- 
conceited. Don’t requite evil with evil. Take care to preserve 
an honourable testimony in the sight of all.? If possible—insofar 
as it depends on you, that is—live peaceably with everybody. And 
don’t try to avenge yourselves, my dear friends ; leave all retribu- 
tion to the wrath of God. You know the words of Scripture: “‘It 
is for me to execute vengeance ; requital is my prerogative, says 
the Lord’’.* But as for you, your duty is laid down in these words: 
“If your enemy is hungry, give him food; if he is thirsty, give 
him water to drink ; for this is the way to heap ‘fiery coals’ on his 
head”’.* Don’t let evil get the better of you; you should get the 
better of evil—by doing good. 


(d) The Christian and the State (Ch. 13: 1-7) 

Every person must submit to the ruling authorities. There is 
no authority that is not derived from God ; the established authori- 
ties have been appointed by God. Therefore if anyone opposes 
constituted authority he is opposing God’s appointment, and those 
who offer such opposition will bring judgment on themselves. It 
is not when a man is engaged in a good activity but in a bad one 
that he has any need to fear the magistrates. So then, would you 
like to live free from the fear of whoever is in authority over you? 
Do what is good, and you will earn his commendation. But if 
you do what is wrong, you may well be afraid, because it is not 
for nothing that he wears the sword as the sign of his right to 
inflict punishment. He is God’s servant, the agent of divine retri- 
bution when he executes vengeance on the criminal, Therefore 
you must of necessity submit to him, not simply because he is the 
executor of retribution but to preserve your good conscience as 
a Christian. For this is the main reason, too, why you should pay 
taxes; these taxes go to the maintenance of the authorities who 


1Prov. 3: 7. *Prov. 3: 4(LXX). Deut. 32: 35. 4 Prov. 25: 21 f. 
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are God’s agents as they attend diligently to this very business. 
Therefore pay every one his due; pay taxes to the tax-collector 
and duty to the customs official; pay reverence and honour to 
those who have a right to receive your reverence and honour. 

(e) Love and Duty (Ch. 13: 8-10) 

Do not be in debt to anyone, apart from the debt of mutual 
love. The man who loves his neighbour has fulfilled the law.° 
For the individual commandments—‘‘Thou shalt not commit 
adultery”; “Thou shalt not kill”; ‘Thou shalt not steal” ; 
“Thou shalt not covet’’* and so forth—are all summed up in this 
one commandment: “Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself”’.’ 
Love never harms our neighbour ; love, therefore, is the fulfilment 
of the law. 

(f) Christian Life in Days of Crisis (Ch. 13: 11-14) 

In all this you should be aware of the critical nature of the 
present hour ; it is time for you to wake up from your sleep, for 
our salvation is now much closer at hand than when we first be- 
lieved. The night is far advanced; day is at hand. Let us then 
cast off those activities that belong to the period of darkness ; let 
us put on the armour that befits the sons of light. Let us conduct 
ourselves decently, as men should in broad daylight; not in 
drunken revels, not in wanton debauchery, not in envious quar- 
relling. Put on, in fact, our Lord Jesus Christ Himself, and make 
no provision for gratifying the cravings of the lower nature. 

(g) Christian Liberty and Christian Charity (Ch. 14: 1-15: 6) 

A Christian may be weak in his faith ; what is to be done with 
him ? Why, give him a welcome, but do not start disputing with 
him about doubtful points. Here, for instance, is one man whose 
faith is strong enough to allow him to eat anything; here is an- 
other whose faith is too weak to let him eat anything but vegetables. 
Well, the man who can eat anything must not despise the man 
who cannot; and the man who cannot must not condemn the man 
who can. If he has secured acceptance with God, who dare con- 
demn him? But you do condemn him nevertheless, you say ? 
But who are you to sit in judgment on someone else’s servant ? 
It is in the eyes of his own master that he stands or falls. Stands 
or falls, do I say ?—no, he will stand, for his divine Master has 
power to make him stand. 

5 Or, less probably: “The man who loves has fulfilled the second com- 
mandment”, i.e., the commandment of love to one’s neighbour—the first 


one being the commandment of love to God (cf. Mark 12: 29-31). 
6 Ex. 20: 13 ff.; Deut. 5: 17 ff. TLev. 19: 18. 
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himself. If we live, it is for the Lord that we live; if we die, it 
is for the Lord that we die. So, whether we live or whether we 
die, we belong to the Lord. In fact, this is why Christ died and 
came to life again, that He might be Lord of the dead and living 
alike—of the dead, because He died, and of the living, because 
He lives. 

Why then do you condemn your brother? And you, why do 
you despise your brother? We have no right to sit in judgment 
on one another, for all of us alike must one day stand before God’s 
own tribunal. Thus the Scripture assures us: 

As sure as I live, says the Lord, every knee shall bow to me, 

And every tongue shall make humble acknowledgment to God.’ 
So then, on that day each one of us will have to give account of 
himself, not to one another but to God. 

Let us then give up sitting in judgment on one another. Make 
your minds up instead never to place in a fellow-Christian’s path 
anything that will trip him up or prove an obstacle to him in his 
spiritual progress. 

What do I mean by that ? Let me put it this way. For myself, 
I know, I am convinced by the authority of the Lord Jesus Him- 
self, that no food is “unclean” in itself. But if anyone regards 
something as unclean, then to him it is unclean. For if your 
brother is hurt by your exercise of liberty in matters of food, you 
are no longer fulfilling the law of love towards him. See that by 
your use of food you do not bring disaster on that brother of yours, 
a brother for whom Christ gave up His life. Your liberty is a good 
thing, but do not use it in such a way as to incur blame thereby. 
After all, the kingdom of God does not consist in eating and drink- 
ing, but in righteousness and peace and rejoicing in the Holy Spirit. 
The man who treats this matter as one in which he is the slave of 

: Christ, accountable to Him, that man is acceptable in God’s sight 
re | and wins the approval of his fellowmen. 
ie 8 Isa. 45: 23. 


a Again, here is a man who regards one day more highly than 
Z any other day ; here is another man who regards all days as equal. U 
i What is to be said about that? This, that each man should be n 
convinced in his own mind. Then he who regards the day more / 
7 highly does so as a tribute to the Lord, just as, in the other case, t 
i the man who eats does so as a tribute to the Lord (for he thanks f 
of God for his food); while the man who refrains from eating re- ‘ 
frains as a tribute to the Lord, and equally gives thanks to God. 
. None of us lives for himself, any more than any of us dies for 
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So then, let us pursue those things which promote peace, and 
things by which we may help one another to grow to spiritual 
maturity. Do not undo the work of God for the sake of food ! 
All things are clean in themselves, I know, but if a man eats any- 
thing which is a hindrance in his spiritual life, that is a bad thing 
for him. It is a good and graceful thing to abstain from food, 
drink, or anything else which may hinder your brother in his 
spiritual life. Are you strong in faith? Preserve that faith intact 
in God’s sight so far as your own inner life is concerned. Happy 
is the man who is not self-condemned with regard to the things 
that he approves of. But the man who has a divided mind on the 
propriety of eating a certain food is condemned by his own con- 
science if he eats it, for his eating is not done in faith, and every- 
thing that is not done in faith is—sin. 

To sum up, then, those of us who are strong in faith ought to 
bear patiently with the weaknesses of those who are not so strong ; 
this is a much more Christian attitude than pleasing ourselves. 
Each of us ought rather to please his neighbour—please him, of 
course, in such a way as to promote his well-being and help him 
to grow to spiritual maturity. For even Christ did not please Him- 
self; on the contrary, the words of Scripture came true in His 
case: ‘‘The insults of those who insult Thee have fallen on me”’.® 
All that has been recorded in Holy Writ in days gone by, remem- 
ber, was recorded for our instruction, in order that we might hold 
fast our hope through the patience which the Scriptures inculcate 
and the encouragement which they afford. 

Now may God, who is Himself the God of patience and en- 
couragement, enable you to be of the same mind in a way that is 
worthy of Christ Jesus, that thus with one heart and one voice you 
may glorify the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


(A) Christ and the Gentiles (Ch. 15: 7-13) 
Take one another to your hearts then, that God may be glorified, 
for this is how Christ treated us. Christ, | mean, has become a . 
servant to the people of Israel, for the establishment of God’s = 
truth, so that the promises made to the fathers of Israel might be ‘ 
fulfilled, and also that the Gentiles should glorify God for His 
mercy. Thus the Scripture runs: 
Therefore will I confess Thee among the Gentiles, 
And sing praises to Thy name.!° 
And again it says: 
Exult, ye Gentiles, together with His people.'! 
9 Ps. 69: 9. 19Ps. 18: 49. 11 Deut. 32: 43. 
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And : 
O praise the Lord, all ye nations ; 
Yea, let all the peoples praise Him.1* 
And again, as Isaiah says: 
The root of Jesse shall spring up, 
One who arises to rule the nations, 
And on him shall the nations fix their hopes.?* 

Now may the God of peace fill you with all joy and peace as 
your faith rests in Him, so that you may abound in Christian hope 
by the power of the Holy Spirit. 

IV. EPILOGUE (Ch. 15: 14-16: 27) 
(a) Personal Narrative (Ch. 15: 14-33) 

Now, my brothers, I for my part am quite confident about you, 
that you yourselves are full of goodness, completely furnished with 
all knowledge, and able to instruct one another. It is therefore 
the more daring on my part to write to you, by way of reminding 
you of what you know already. But I do it because of the gift 
which God’s grace has bestowed on me, to be the servant of Christ 
Jesus among the Gentiles, proclaiming God’s good news as an act 
of priestly service, so that the sacrificial presentation of the Gen- 
tiles may be acceptable in His sight, sanctified as it is by the Holy 
Spirit. This is the basis of my bold confidence towards God in 
Christ Jesus. I will not dare to speak of anything apart from what 
Christ has accomplished, using me as His instrument for bringing 
the Gentiles to obedience to Him. This ministry of mine has been 
discharged in both word and action, and has been attended by the 
effective evidence of signs and wonders, wrought by the power of 
the Holy Spirit. As I write now, I have completed my commission 
as a herald of Christ’s good news from Jerusalem and its neigh- 
bourhood as far as Illyricum. This is my ambition, to make the 
good news known where the name of Christ has never been heard. 
I have no desire to build on a foundation which someone else has 
laid, but rather to bring about the fulfilment of the Scriptures: 


Those who were never told about him shall see ; 
Those who never heard shall understand.'* 


This is why I have so often been hindered in my plan to pay you 
a visit. But now I have finished my work in these regions, and 
this is no longer the place for me. I must go farther afield; I 
plan to set out for Spain shortly. And when I do, I hope to break 
my journey with you, so that I may see you face to face and be 

12 Ps, 117: 1. 


18 Tsa. 11: 10. 
14 Tsa. $2: 15. 
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sped forth by you on the remaining part of my journey, after hav- 
ing enjoyed your fellowship for a short time. 

But at the moment I am going to Jerusalem to discharge a ser- 
vice to the people of God there. Macedonia and Achaia have 
seen fit to make a contribution for the relief of the poorer members 
of the church in Jerusalem. They have seen fit, I say, and indeed 
they are paying a debt by doing so. For if the believers at Jeru- 
salem shared their spiritual blessings with the Gentiles, the Gentiles 
certainly ought to serve them in respect of material goods. But 
when I have fulfilled this duty, and set the final seal upon this 
tangible fruit of the Gentile mission, I will set out for Spain, and 
visit you on the way there. And when I come to you, I know that 
my visit will be graced with the full blessing of Christ. 

Now, my brothers, I beg you in the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, I beg you by that love which unites us in the Holy Spirit, 
join with me in your most earnest prayers to God on my behalf, 
that I may be delivered from the unbelievers in Judaea and that 
the ministry which I am going to Jerusalem to discharge may be 
acceptable to the people of God there, so that I may come to you 
with joy, God willing, and find mutual refreshment with you. 

So may the God of peace be with you all. Amen. 


(b) Greetings to Friends at Rome (Ch. 16: 1-16) 


Let me add a note commending to you our sister Phoebe. She 
is a servant of the church at Cenchreae. Please give her a warm 
Christian welcome, in a manner befitting the people of God ; and 
attend to her in any matter in which she may need your help. 
She herself, I can tell you, has given support to many, including 
myself. 

Give my greetings to Prisca and Aquila, my co-workers in Christ 
Jesus. They have risked their lives for mine, and it is not only 
I who owe them a debt of gratitude, but all the Gentile churches. 
Give my greetings also to the church which meets at their home. 

Give my greetings to my dear Epaenetus, the first Christian 
convert in the province of Asia; to Mary, who has toiled for you 
so unsparingly; and to my kinsfolk Andronicus and Junia, who 
shared my imprisonment—a couple well-known in the circle of the 
apostles ; they were Christians before I myself was. Give my 
greetings to Urbanus, my co-worker in Christ’s service, to my 
dear Stachys, and to Apelles, that trusty Christian. Give my greet- 
ings, too, to the members of Aristobulus’s household, to my kins- 
man Herodion and to the members of Narcissus’s household who 
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belong to our Lord. Give my greetings to Tryphaena and Try- 
phosa, who work so hard in the Lord’s service, and to dear Persis 
too, who has done so much hard work in His service. Give my 
greetings to Rufus, that excellent Christian, and to his mother too, 
for she proved herself a true mother to me as well. Give my 
greetings to Asyncritus, Phlegon, Hermes, Patrobas, Hermas, and 
the other Christians of their company. Give my greetings to 
Philologus and Julia, to Nereus and his sister, to Olympas too, 
and to all the Lord’s people who belong to their company. And 
give your own greetings to one another too, with the affectionate 
salutation that marks you as brothers and sisters in God’s family. 
All the churches of Christ send you their greetings. 


(c) Final Exhortation (Ch. 16: 17-20) 

Now, my brothers, I beg you to keep an eye on those who stir 
up strife and scandal among you. That is quite out of keeping 
with the teaching which you have received. Keep away from such 
people, for it is not Christ our Lord that they serve, but their own 
appetites and ambitions; but with their smooth, persuasive talk 
they beguile the minds of simple and immature Christians. Your 
obedience to the gospel is well known to Christians everywhere, 
and so I rejoice over you; but I am anxious that you should be 
wise in regard to what is good, but innocent so far as evil is con- 
cerned. And soon the God of peace will crush Satan beneath your 
feet. 


The grace of our Lord Jesus be with you. 


(d) Greetings from Paul's Companions (Ch. 16: 21-23) 
Timothy my co-worker sends you his greetings; so do my 
kinsmen Lucius, Jason and Sosipater. (And so do I Tertius, the 
writer of this letter at Paul’s dictation—I send you my Christian 
greetings.) Greetings, too, from my host Gaius, who acts as host 
to the whole church here, as also from Erastus the city treasurer 
and my brother Quartus.?® 


(e) Doxology (Ch. 16: 25-27) 

Now to Him whose power can establish you firmly, according 
to the good news which I proclaim, the message concerning Jesus 
the Messiah—the full unveiling of the mystery which has lain un- 
announced in times eternal, but has now been revealed and through 
the prophetic writings, by the commandment of the eternal God, 


15The benediction which forms verse 24 in the A.V. (following the 
Textus Receptus) appears in earlier texts at the end of verse 20. 
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made known to all the nations that they may believe and obey it— 
to God who alone is wise, through Jesus the Messiah, be the glory 
for ever and ever. Amen.** 

16In a number of early authorities for the text this doxology comes at 


the end of chapter 14; in one manuscript (the Chester Beatty Papyrus 46) 
it comes at the end of chapter 15. 
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John White, C.H., D.D., LL.D. By Augustus Muir. Foreword by H.R.H. 
the Duke of Gloucester, K.G., K.T. (London: Hodder & Stoughton. 
1958. xv, 478 pp. 42s.) 


shar handsome volume deserves to stand high in the order of merit in the 
list of Scottish ecclesiastical biographies. It may not possess the rich 
and varied interest of Hanna’s Life of Thomas Chalmers, nor the unfailing 
inspiration to the deepest thinking that radiates from David Brown’s Life 
of “Rabbi” Duncan, nor the racy discursiveness of the Life of Thomas 
Guthrie, but it does possess a peculiar value of its own. No student of 
the recent history of the Kirk of Christ in Scotland can afford to ignore it. 

Mr. Muir has accomplished the task committed to him with the most 
scrupulous and conscientious care. The close attention of the reader is 
held throughout the greater part of this long book and the pages where 
his interest tends to falter somewhat are few in number. 


Mr. Muir tells with a rich fulness of meticulous detail the story of Dr. 
White’s first major controversy, his long and wearisome conflict with his 
stubborn and recalcitrant heritors, over the erection of a new church 
building, in his first parish, Shettleston. Sometimes the reader who has 
little more than a nodding acquaintance with the complexities of Scottish 
Church law may here find himself perilously near to being bored, as this 
story pursues its tortuous and painfully slow course, from 1895 to 1903. 
Mr. Muir felt, no doubt, that this story had to be told in its fulness, 
because it for the first time reveals Dr. White as a “bonny fechter”, and 
one who, even at that distant time, gave clear indication that it was likely 
that he would leave his mark on the life of his generation. 


It was, of course, the long drawn out negotiations between the old 
Church of Scotland and the United Free Church, which resulted in the 
Union of 1929, that clearly revealed Dr. White’s qualities as a Church 
leader of the first rank. The student of Scottish Church history who 
desires to attain to a clear insight into all the subtleties and all the per- 
plexing difficulties of these negotiations will find all the relevant facts set 
forth here. Whether all the dreams and the ideals of those who entered 
into the Union of 1929 have been realized may be problematical, but that 
Union was certainly an event of outstanding importance in Scotland, and 
Dr. White will always occupy his own peculiar niche in the temple of 
fame in Scotland, as “the architect of Church Union”. 


The present reviewer, standing as he does outside the present Church 
of Scotland, has sought to be as objective as possible, and he has no desire 
to discuss the merits of the case for Church Union, and no desire to 
criticize the Basis of the 1929 Union or to criticize the relation of the 
present Church of Scotland to its creed, however strongly he may have 
sometimes been tempted to do so. One remark he feels constrained to 
make. It was with feelings of deep resentment that he found Mr. Muir 
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describing repeatedly—on p. 240 no less than three times— the Church 
of which the reviewer is a minister as the “Wee Frees”, or the “legal” 
Free Church. One had supposed that such “giving of names” has ceased 
long since among all decent and responsible writers. 


A good case can be made out for the thesis that the real fount and 
origin of the movement towards the Union of 1929 may be found in the 
famous decision of the House of Lords in favour of the Free Church of 
Scotland in August, 1904. That startling decision gave the death blow to 
the agitation for Disestablishment in Scotland, and the United Free Church, 
in a chastened mood inspired by that staggering blow, began to dream of 
coming to terms with the State Church. The Disestablishment Council 
still continued after 1904 to issue from time to time strongly worded state- 
ments, but Dr. White was quite right when he said in 1912 that “Dis- 
establishment is a dead cry in Scotland—and a rotten plank in the political 
platform” (p. 142). 


When Union had been consummated, Dr. White, when he was over 
sixty, threw himself heart and soul into a tireless campaign for Church 
Extension, and the story of his strenuous activities here is well told. The 
goal that he set before the Church was to go in search of the people, as 
a living Church must ever do (p. 427). At a meeting after tha dedication 
of a new hall-church, a speaker said with a twinkle in his eye that Dr. 
John White had a bee in his bonnet about Church Extension. Dr. White 
interrupted: “You’re wrong. I have a whole skep of them—thank God”. 
Mr. Muir adds: “That particular skep of bees hummed for many fruitful 
years” (p. 455). The bees are still busily buzzing, and we hope that they 
are going to produce many pots of honey for the unchurched masses of 
Scotland. 


In November, 1946, Dr. Geoffrey Fisher, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
preached a sermon before the University of Cambridge in which he said 
that, in any union between the Church of England and other Churches, 
there must be a giving of episcopacy by the Anglican Church and a re- 
ceiving of episcopacy by the other Churches. That is still the position 
of the Church of England, and it is a position from which Anglicans are 
not likely to withdraw. Dr. White was startled by Dr. Fisher’s surprising 
statement that “the non-Episcopal Churches have accepted the principle 
that episcopacy must exist along with the other elements in a re-united 
Church”, and he quickly published a denial so far as the Church of Scot- 
land, in an article which he was asked to contribute to The Scotsman. “We 
have made no such admission”, he wrote (p. 417). It would appear from 
recent developments that there are people in the Church of Scotland who 
are prepared to make that admission now; they have fallen in love with 
that strange hybrid, “Bishops-in-Presbytery”. How many of them there 
are it is impossible to say, and one wonders if the Generai Assembly of 
1959 will throw any clearer light on that question. 


Dr. White was a remarkable man in many ways, but some of us will 
hesitate to agree with the enthusiastic minister who said, after his first 
contact with Dr. White, that “all Scotland should sing the Te Deum and 
the Gloria in Excelsis for the greatest of her sons since John Knox” 
(p. 459). Many of us believe that Thomas Chalmers was indubitably the 
greatest Scotsman since John Knox. But Dr. John White had many of 
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the marks of true greatness, and we get the impression, from a perusal 
of his biography, that he was in the deepest sense of the word, a good 
man; we get the impression also that, in relation to the fundamental 
verities of the faith, he stood very near the heart of things. Two passages 
linger in the memory. 

Dr. White was a chaplain during the war of 1914-18. _We have a word 
picture of one of his services. ‘We had the usual armed sentries in 
keeping with our old Covenanters’ tradition, and I can still remember parts 
of his sermon given in that rather harsh penetrating voice of his. He 
always called a spade a spade. On this occasion he was telling the men 
quite frankly that their morals required a lot of cleaning up. His expres- 
sion was, I think, ‘imperilling their immortal souls’. The men certainly 
listened, and I’m quite sure his words had some effect” (p. 179). 

At the last Communion Service in which he took part in the Barony 
Church of Glasgow, only a few weeks before his death, those present 
recalled how movingly he spoke the words of invitation to the Table of 
the Lord: “Come unto Me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden and 
I will give you rest; 1 WILL REFRESH You. In His Name I invite you to 
do this in remembrance of the Christ ; to hold communion not with Jesus 
of Nazareth buried in the tomb, but with the Christ who is our Resurrec- 
tion and is at our side in this living and palpitating present year of 1951— 
with Him who suffered for us, who sorrows with us in our tribulations, 
who will lead us through all to the joy that remaineth.” And then he 
prayed: “Be very near to us today: manifest Thyself to us in the breaking 
of bread. Thou art the Bread of Life: and yet Thou didst begin Thy 
ministry hungering. Thou art the Water of Life: and yet Thou didst end 
Thy ministry thirsting. Thou who wast led as a Lamb to the slaughter 
art our Good Shepherd. Thou who didst die for us all art the Giver of 
Life Eternal to them that believe. And now what wait we for? Go 
with us to Thy holy mount. May we behold Thy glory. May the beauty 
of God's holiness be upon us” (pp. 464 f.). 

Free Church Manse, ALEXANDER Ross. 
Whiting Bay, Isle of Arran. 
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Horace Bushnell: Minister to a Changing America. By Barbara M. Cross. 
(Cambridge University Press. University of Chicago Press, 1958. 
xv, 201 pp. 45s. $6.00.) 


O@ of the most interesting areas in the development of theological 
thought in America is that-of New England. Modern studies con- 
cerning New England theology are multiplying rapidly. The reviewer finds 
eleven volumes published within the last ten years concerned with the 
subject on his own shelves alone, and there are many others which he 
does not own. The area is not only interesting, it is instructive. Probably 
more can be learned from it concerning the proper way to handle questions 
of church government, discipline, doctrine and church-state relations than 
from any other area in the United States. 

A contribution such as the present one is, therefore, most welcome. 
Horace Bushnell’s name was practically a household word among American 
Christians fifty years ago. That he is far less well-known today may mean 
that, taken as a whole, his contributions have not commended themselves 
to the people at large. Even if that be the case, there is at least one field 
in which his fame seems rather secure. It is well, therefore, to have a study 
of his motivations, his enthusiasms, his objectives that we may better know 
the meaning both of his own contribution and of its place in the stream 
of development of American theology in general and that of New England 
in particular. 

The author of the present work is Dr. Barbara M. Cross of the De- 
partment of English at Bryn Mawr College. Her purpose is “to analyze 
the religious thought of Horace Bushnell and the emergence of his theo- 
logy from his society and tradition” (p. ix). The volume performs the 
second task more effectively than the first. The author does not appear 
to be completely at home in the world of dogmatic theology. Her interest 
is more directly along the line of the development of society and its 
sociological features. Bushnell is presented especially in the light of his 
attempt to be useful to the society of his day, to correct its faults, and to 
inspire its leadership to react effectively in the given situation. The external 
events of his life are mentioned only incidentally. It would be difficult to 
construct from this book a curriculum vitae. The emphasis is always 
upon the sociological situation or the psychological reaction to it. Hartford 
society is analyzed, and the interaction between Bushnell and the public 
which heard him is studied with insight and ability. 

The book then is primarily grist to the mill of the student of the de- 
velopment of the relation of popular religious thinking to the customs, 
the prejudices, the habits and the occupations of mid-nineteenth-century 
New Englanders. Anyone who wishes to trace the forces which affected 
Bushnell will be helped. But the actual effect on the theology of New 
England is not made particularly perspicuous. 

The account of Bushnell’s conversion is brief but useful. The mystery 
of what the real convincing concern was is not, however, especially illu- 
minated. It needs further discussion. 

The final chapter on “The Uses of Theology” shows Bushnell attempting 
to meet the changes in the times but doing so with only mediocre success. 
The explanation offered for his failure fortunately attempts, at least, to 
deal with the theological issues. Though it will not be satisfactory to 
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theologians, it is the most nearly successful attempt in the volume. 

Dr. Cross’s work will interest everyone concerned with the New England 
church and society, but it will hardly be reckoned a major contribution 
to our understanding. 

Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia, Pa. PauL WOOLLEY. 


Creation and Evolution. By Dr. Jan Lever, Professor of Zoology, Free 
University, Amsterdam. Translated by Dr. Peter G. Berkhout. (Grand 
Rapids International Publications, Michigan, U.S.A. 1958. 244 pp. 
$3.95.) 


[[ from the house of life boon tho quest of philocophen 
and religious thinkers down the ages. The present year, 1959, marks 
the centenary of Darwin’s Origin of Species by Means of Natural Selection. 
We look back over a hundred years of speculation and thought developed 
from its evolutionary propositions. The new theories of evolution had no 
room for creation as an explanation of the origin of life and living things. 
Consequently the popular mind has been led to regard evolution and 
creation as mutually exclusive ideas. Of the classical evolutionary theory 
and the scholastic doctrines of creation the incompatibility is true, but 
Darwinism and its recent elaborations are not the only forms of evolution- 
ary theory. St. Augustine long ago showed himself to be one who pas- 
sionately believed in and worshipped God the Creator yet could think of 
Him working creatively through evolutionary processes. Professor Jan 
Lever, a modern Augustine, has recently attempted a rapprochement of 
evolution and creation arguing his case for harmony from a scholarship 
competently informed of the latest scientific knowledge and of the theories 
of scientists turned philosophers. 

Argument in modern debate ranges over four principal explanations of 
the origin of life: 

1. Beginning and maturity are at the extremities of the blind indeter- 
minate, autonomous, evolutionary process moving from a single cell, or 
other simple primordial monad to human life—‘von Kristall zum 
Lebewesen’’. 

2. All forms of life owe their existence to creative acts, each purposely 
planned by the Creator who to undertake it breaks into a systematic order 
of nature created by similar and previous acts and held in equilibrium by 
laws of being. 

3. A once-and-for-all fiat which creates the universe and sets it in 
motion as an automatic mechanism indifferent to, indeed closed against, 
further creative acts—the creation theory of Deism. 

4. A fundamental creative begetting of forms from which other forms 
complex and diverse descend, not by blind impulse of an élan vital but 
as evolutionary episodes subsumed under the ever-present rule and opera- 
tion of the Creator, sustaining and shaping the present to fulfil His 
predetermined plan for the future. 

Professor Lever’s recent work is a scholarly, closely reasoned advocacy 
of the fourth of these explanations; a theme which Dr. Berkhout, the 
American translator of his Dutch text, typically refers to as “evolutionistic 
creation”. Lever maintains his explanation of the origin of life is con- 
trary neither to the known facts of modern science nor to the nature and 
word of Scripture. Indeed the harmony of known fact and Scriptural truth, 
as Lever sees it, has inspired his work and emboldened him to posit evo- 
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lutionistic creation as more acceptable to Christian faith than the second of 
the explanations just mentioned, which in one form or another since faith 
clashed with classical evolutionary theory coloured the thought of Christian 
orthodoxy. 

Lever advances his argument along three principal avenues. First: 
truly scientific judgment of the evidence must sum it up in the realization 
that “we factually know nothing about the origin of life”. Consequently 
the scientist when making statements about the origin of life is not stating 
scientifically proven facts, but interpreting certain factual evidence accord- 
ing to his peculiar philosophy of life or world-view. Second : too readily 
mindless of the Scriptural warning against seeking the meaning of its text 
by “private interpretation” earnest souls have unwittingly read into Scrip- 
ture recent scientific concepts and notions from non-Christian philosophy. 
The word “kind” in the phrase “after their kind” in Genesis has for ex- 
ample been equated with the modern scientist’s “species”, a designatory 
word coined by scientists to assist the classification of living things. Third: 
the clear evidence of scientific data is indicative of later living forms 
having descended from earlier forms. And of equal importance are the 
gaps in the supposedly continuous process of the classical evolutionary 
theory; gaps which to Christian faith should not imply the suspension of 
established laws of nature, but the application in time and according to 
plan of creative principles hitherto undemonstrated, latent to men but 
known and employed by Him who is before all things and by whom all 
things consist. 

Dr. Lever’s text is not an apologetic. It is written by a truly Christian 
man for his brothers in Christ. He avoids technical terms and references 
at which the layman could boggle. To one fluent in the Dutch language 
the original text probably conveys its message in an easily flowing style. 
English readers of the American edition will find the style laboured and 
in places tiresomely turgid. Nevertheless, the book is well worth the 
effort its reading demands. 


University of Cambridge. D. R. DENMAN. 


An Outline of Old Testament Theology. By Th. C. Vriezen, Professor in 
the University of Utrecht. (Obtainable from Basil Blackwell, Oxford. 
1958. viii, 388 pp. 42s.) 

AT a time when there is a growing interest in Biblical Theology in gen- 
eral and in Old Testament Theology in particular we should be grate- 

ful to those who have made some of the most important of the less bulky 
Continental works on the subject available to us in English. The most 
recent contribution is an excellent translation of the enlarged second edi- 
tion of Professor Vriezen’s Dutch work. The student will find it less 
succinctly set out and therefore less suitable as a work for quick reference 
than the recent translations of Kéhler and Jacob, but once he has worked 
his way into it, he will probably give it the priority as a much richer and 
more profound work. 

One of the great attractions for the conservative of this increasing litera- 
ture on Old Testament Theology is that he knows he is not likely to find 
in it that mainly negative attitude towards the Old Testament which can 
be found elsewhere even today; there can hardly be a theology unless 
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the Old Testament is seriously accepted as a revelation of God. For all 
that the element played in it by “orthodox” higher critical views on the 
Old Testament books calls for a critical appraisement of it. Professor 
Vriezen might well be described as an unorthodox exponent of higher 
critical “orthodoxy”. His deviations from “orthodoxy” normally bring 
him considerably nearer the conservative position. What is far more im- 
portant, we sense a spirit breathing through his words which would make 
a genuine dialogue possible, although agreement would almost certainly 
not be reached. 

If we take the book as a whole, the author’s higher critical views have 
had far less effect than might have been expected. This is partly due to 
his clear and excellent separation of the historic religion of Israel from the 
revelation of the Old Testament, which keeps him from offering a recon- 
struction of the former. Even more important is the reality of revelation 
to him, which makes him stress the genuine connections rather than 
artificially created differences. For all that we have noted various points 
where these views on the history of the Old Testament documents have 
led to questionable results. 

He several times criticizes the Elohist (E) for his unduly “pictistic” 
outlook. We may reasonably question any such judgment based on a 
hypothetical separation of the E sections, the more so that the Elohist is 
becoming an increasingly shadowy figure; for Professor Vriezen he is an 
editor and enlarger of the Yahwist (J). More important is his attribution 
of the J portions of Gen. 2-11 to a later writer in the Yahwist tradition. 
This inhibits him from affirming the basic importance of Gen. 2 and 3 
for the Old Testament view of man and may very well as a result influence 
his conception of the cultus as well. At a time when the Josianic dating 
of Deuteronomy is under increasing attack, it is disquieting to find so 
many expositions where this dating is vital to the argument. The dating 
and therefore in measure the interpretation of the doctrine of Creation 
has been obviously influenced by his dating of Gen. 1 as late pre-exilic. 

The most important point is his treatment of the sacrificial cultus. 
Though it is a long time since we read such a careful and well-balanced 
exposition of the cultus, we feel that, however much he may have modi- 
fied Wellhausen’s views on the Priestly Code, he has been unable to do 
full justice to it. It remains for him a remoulding of the ancient cultus 
under the impact of prophetic teaching, and not along with the prophets 
a focus of revelation. This, together with his unwillingness to apply the 
teaching on man in Gen. 2 and 3 throughout, leads to a clinging to the 
interpretation of the Servant of Yahweh as Ideal Israel, though it is clearly 
stated more than once that in fact Jesus Christ is the fulfilment of Isa. 53. 

With Eissfeldt he finds the starting point of Old Testament theology in 
the Christian faith, but he will not follow W. Vischer in his Christocentric 
interpretation. For all that his firm linking of the Old Testament with 
the New leaves few obvious marks on his theological exposition; it has 
been principally responsible for an exceedingly valuable chapter on “The 
Old Testament as the Word of God, and its use in the Church”. Few 
conservatives, however, would agree with the freedom with which he is 
prepared to treat the Canon of the Old Testament. We would suggest 
that it is just this willingness to escape the problem of certain portions 
of Scripture that hinders him from obtaining an even richer conception 
of the place of the Old Testament in the Church. 
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We need say little of the actual lay out of the theology. Professor Vrie- 
zen starts with the knowledge of God, which he stresses is essentially 
communion with God. Starting from here he can deal with the main 
heads under God, Man, The Intercourse between God and Man, The 
Intercourse between Man and Man (ethics), and God, Man and the World, 
without forcing the Old Testament into a systematic strait-jacket 
that is alien to it. It is true that at the end we may possibly feel that 
the balance of emphasis has not been adequately brought out, but it is 
surely better that it should be so than that the actual facss should be 
distorted by being forced into a system that seeks to give full weight 
to what is regarded as the chief element. We cannot give the author 
higher praise than by suggesting that a careful study of his book will 
widen rather than reinforce the reader’s systematic theology. 

There must always be a temptation for the reviewer to express his dis- 
sent from this point or that, the more so when the writer is as original 
as Professor Vriezen often is; it must be strictly resisted, for it would 
have to be balanced by a list of points to be praised that would make 
the review far too long. One exception may be allowed. We consider 
it preposterous to interpret Ex. 22: 29b of human sacrifice or to suggest 
that Ezek. 20: 25 f. gives it such a meaning. This may be balanced by 
mentioning the excellency of the treatment of unfulfilled prophecy (pp. 
240 f.) and of the Torah in certain of its aspects (pp. 254 ff.). 

The book has been most attractively produced in Holland. A special 
word of commendation for the translator is called for. It is a major 
feat for one whose mother-tongue is not English, the more so as apart 
from a few faulty spellings and an occasional misplaced adverb he can 
seldom be faulted. It is worth noting that “critical” (p. 2 et al.) is in- 
tended to convey a very different nuance from the one it generally does ; 
it is very doubtful whether “quarrelling” (p. 134) is the suitable word ; 
“material part” (p. 232) is misleading ; “penitence” (p. 296) should surely 
be “penance”. The indexes are excellent, and it is all for the good that 
some of the references to lesser known and scarcely accessible Dutch 
sources have been replaced by others to later or better known works ; 
the process could with advantage have been carried even further. The 
bibliographies are ample. 

Wallington. H. L. ELvison. 


From Tragedy to Triumph: The Message of the Book of Job. By H. L. 
Ellison, B.A., B.D. (London: The Paternoster Press. 1958. 127 pp. 
10s. 6d.) 

Men Spake from God: Studies in the Hebrew Prophets. By H. L. Ellison, 
B.A., B.D. Second Edition. (London: The Paternoster Press. 1958. 
160 pp. 10s. 6d.) 

R. ELLISON’S studies in Job, which are printed along with the complete 
text of the Revised Version of the book, represent the revision and 
expansion of articles which appeared in several successive numbers of 

The Hebrew Christian. 

Mr. Ellison is a well-equipped scholar, but in his writings on the Old 
Testament he exhibits something which one does not always find allied 
to scholarship—a gift of insight which enables him to get under the skin 
of the biblical writers and grasp their viewpoint and intention sympathetic- 
ally. It was this, for example, that made his work on Ezekiel so valu- 
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able. But in his studies in the book of Job he has surpassed himself. 
And the reason for this becomes clear on the first page: he tells us in no 
the preface that he has scarcely started with these studies when a period ab 
of suffering and distress broke over him which profoundly affected his we 
understanding of the book of Job and the scale of his treatment of it. da 
His own experience of misrepresentation by those from whom friendship 
and understanding might have been expected enabled him to enter more T 
into Job’s feelings, and to derive from the book such comfort as ultimately 
came to Job himself. 


He does not deal exhaustively with matters of critical introduction; for 
one thing, “nothing depends either on the date of composition or on the 
authorship” (p. 16). The author deliberately set his book in the frame- 
work of Hebrew “wisdom literature”, but it is by no means typical] of that 
literature. Indeed, it might be said that the book is an indictment of n 
the inadequacy of “the wise”, represented by Job’s friends, to cope with 
the facts of experience. 


The delineation of the characters of these friends is masterly, especially 
as our attention is drawn to their counterparts in western religious life 
today. Mr. Ellison sees Eliphaz “not in the robes of an eastern gentle- 
man, but in frock coat, striped trousers and top hat, the revered vicar’s 
warden or senior deacon of a wealthy and fashionable church” (p. 35)— 
a good man whose religious life revolves round a revelation which he 
once received in a dream. “A religion without personal experience to 
which testimony can be borne is a poor thing, but there is a very real 
danger that where there is experience it may be equated with religion”, 
and the experience itself becomes the yardstick by which the religion of 
others is measured. Bildad is a traditionalist, “a pillar of the Church and 
a champion of orthodoxy” (p. 42), a valued and revered teacher in normal 
times, with a gift for detecting and exposing the first insidious inroads of 
heresy, but for all that, not the sort of leader to whom people turn when 
they are “sore and distressed, and the landmarks of life are hidden”, and 
not the sort of man who can readily believe that God has more truth 
yet to break forth out of His holy Word. Zophar “is the typical man of 
common sense, for whom life holds few problems, and who is suspicious 
of him who finds them, and still more of him who discusses them” pp. 
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the book) is a sample of those younger men who are driven to revolt 
by the self-satisfaction of an older generation. “In practice they seldom 
say much that is new and seldom say it well, but there are almost in- 
variably glimpses of valuable truth which the older generation had missed 
to its loss” (pp. 104 f.). 


The poem on wisdom in chapter 28 is viewed by Mr. Ellison as the 
author’s way of letting the curtain descend for a brief interval at the 
tensest point of the drama. Dislocations of the text are recognized in 
Job 31: 38 ff. and in chapters 25-27; the trouble in the latter place may 
be due in part to the loss of a section where the papyrus roll was broken. 


We are also glad to welcome a new edition of Mr. Ellison’s studies in 
the Hebrew prophets, Men Spake from God. This was justly acclaimed 
when it first appeared in 1952 as “the best conservative book on the 
Prophets for many a long day”. The new edition is practically identical 
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with the first, save that one or two misprints have been corrected and a 
note added here and there at the end of a chapter where space was avail- 
able. The additional note to the chapter on Isaiah includes some wise 
words on the significance of the Qumran manuscript discoveries for the 
date, authorship and composition of this book. F.F.B. 


The First Epistle of Peter. The Greek Text with Introduction and Notes. 
Edited by Francis Wright Beare, B.A. (Toronto), Ph. D. (Chicago), 
Professor of New Testament Studies in Trinity College, Toronto. 
Second edition, revised, with additional notes and indexes. (Basil 
Blackwell, Oxford. 1958. xi, 213 pp. 25s.) 


TS first edition of Dr. Beare’s commentary on 1 Peter was reviewed in 
THE EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY for July, 1948. We are glad to greet this 
new and enlarged edition. 

In the first edition Dr. Beare argued that the setting of the epistle, in 
its present form, was the repressive activity against Christians in Pontus 
and Bithynia during Pliny the Younger’s proconsulship (A.D. 112). He 
has seen no reason in the interval to modify this position, nor yet his 
acceptance of the view which recognizes a baptismal discourse as con- 
stituting the main part of the document (1: 3—4: 11). At the end of 
the volume he adds a supplement in which he defends his theses in the 
light of the main literature on 1 Peter which has appeared during the 
past twelve years. This literature is listed in a bibliography which forms 
the introduction to the supplement. Then he deals with four important 
topics—the defence of the authenticity of the epistle, the quest for source 
material or ‘forms’, the nature and purpose of the epistle, and the place 
of writing. 

On the defence of the authenticity of the epistle he notes that Dr. 
Selwyn’s commentary, which was published on the eve of the appear- 
ance of his own first edition, defended the authenticity in a manner which 
was accepted widely by British scholars, but was rejected by the majority 
of American scholars. Dr. Selwyn’s attempt to make Silvanus responsible 
for the Greek style of the epistle comes in for severe criticism, especially 
where Silvanus’s alleged hand in the composition of the Thessalonian 
letters is adduced in support of his argument; it must be agreed that on 
this last point Dr. Beare exposes a serious weakness in Dr. Selwyn’s 
case. He then deals critically with Dr. Selwyn’s argument that the 
alleged dependence of 1 Peter on Ephesians and other Pauline epistles 
can better be accounted for in terms of common dependence by both 
apostles on a body of liturgical and catechetical ‘forms’. He is quite 
sure that | Peter is dependent on Ephesians (which is possible), and that 
Ephesians is deutero-Pauline, written after Paul and Peter were both dead 
(which is not at all chose jugée). On this last point no reference appears 
to be made to the work of E. Percy (although it must be conceded that 
there are some New Testament scholars who feel convinced of the deutero- 
Pauline character of Ephesians after reading Percy’s defence of its genuine- 
ness, just as they feel convinced of the epistle’s genuineness after reading 
C. L. Mitton’s elaborate arguments to the contrary). And less than justice 
is done to the case for the existence of separate Haustafeln —lists of 
mutual duties within the families—which are found in a number of New 
Testament epistles; it may be, as Dr. Goodspeed says in a letter quoted 
by Dr. Beare, that the Chicago school were never able to find any such 
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Haustafeln, but those who believe in their existence do not “simply 
accept Weidinger’s say-so” (p. 195), but are convinced by the same sort 
of evidence as convinced Weidinger. 

Dr. Beare’s review of the recent literature on the liturgical significance 
of the epistle—including the contributions of our two Lady Margaret 
_Professors, F. L. Cross in Oxford and C. F. D. Moule in Cambridge— 
is of particular interest. He recognizes that the evidence for “a marked 
degree of formal relationship” between 1 Peter and the Hippolytean 
Apostolic Tradition indicates that the latter work preserves material which 
was part of the Roman “use” a century earlier—a recognition, incident- 
ally, which has led him to abandon his earlier view that 1 Peter was 
produced in the area of Asia Minor mentioned in its opening sentence ; 
“a Roman origin now seems unquestionable” (p. 201). 

In our review of the first edition, the absence of any index was regret- 
ted; this edition is equipped with four. F.F.B. 


Documents from Old Testament Times. Translated with Introductions 
and Notes by members of the Society for Old Testament Study and 
edited by D. Winton Thomas. (Thomas Nelson & Sons Ltd., London, 
Edinburgh . . . and New York. 1958. xxvi, 302 pp. 18s.). 


Ss commemorate its forty years of existence the British Society for Old 

Testament Study has issued this volume—the fourth which has ap- 
peared under its auspices since its inception. The three earlier volumes— 
The People and the Book (1925), Record and Revelation (1938) and The 
Old Testament and Modern Study (1951)—were symposia which surveyed 
the progress and prospects of Old Testament studies. The fourth volume 
has departed from that tradition; it was the Society’s wish that it should 
consist of a selection of non-biblical documents illustrating the Old Testa- 
ment, to meet the requirements of ministers, school teachers and other 
Bible students who are not professional scholars. The preparation of the 
work was entrusted to Professor Winton Thomas, of the Regius Chair of 
Hebrew at Cambridge, and he has enlisted the co-operation of twenty 
other scholars—twelve from England, five from Scotland, one from Ireland 
and two from Canada. Three of the team are Jewish scholars ; the others 
Christian. Among them are two well known to readers of THE EVAN- 
GELICAL QUARTERLY—Dr. W. J. Martin (Liverpool University), who con- 
tributes annotated translations of Hammurabi’s law-code and the Jehoia- 
chin tablets, and Mr. D. J. Wiseman (British Museum), whose thirty-eight 
pages on the historical records of Assyria and Babylonia represent the 
longest contribution of any single collaborator. 

After an introduction in which the editor describes the main types of 
document throwing light on the Old Testament, the volume is divided 
into five main groups : Cuneiform documents, Egyptian documents, a Moa- 
bite document, Hebrew documents and Aramaic documents. 

The cuneiform documents, in addition to those of Assyrian and Baby- 
lonian provenance, include selections from the Tell el-Amarna correspond- 
ence (entrusted to Professor Mullo Weir) and the Ras Shamra texts (Dr. 
John Gray). The Egyptian documents include Merneptah’s “Israel” stele 
and Ikhnaton’s Hymn to the Sun (Professor R. J. Williams), the Tale of 
the Two Brothers (with its resemblance to the story of Potiphar’s wife) 
and the Teaching of Amenemope in its thirty chapters (cf. Prov. 22: 20), 
roughly contemporary with Solomon (Professor J. M. Plumley). The 
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Moabite Stone is discussed by Dr. E. Ullendorff. The Hebrew documents 
include the Gezer Calendar (Principal J. Mauchline), the Siloam Inscription 
(Dr. N. H. Snaith), some Lachish Letters (Professor Winton Thomas), to- 
gether with inscribed potsherds from Samaria, seals, weights and coins. 
As for the Aramaic documents, Principal M. Black deals with the Milgart 
stele set up by “Bar-hadad, son of Tab-Rammon son of Hadyan, king 
of Aram” (cf. 1 Kings 15: 18) and the Zakir stele recording a victory 
over “Bar-hadad, son of Hazael, King of Syria” (cf. 2 Kings 13: 24f.); 
Professor W. D. McHardy discusses the Saqqarah letter from King Adon 
to Necho, and points out that the identification of Adon’s kingdom with 
Ashkelon “still lacks substantiation” (p. 252); Professor Rowley edits four 
of the most interesting papyri from Elephantine, and Mr. A. E. Goodman 
translates and comments on the Aramaic text of The Words of Ahikar. 

There are several points of special interest because of their bearing on 
disputed areas of Old Testament history. Mr. Wiseman, for example, 
considers the problem whether two separate invasions of Judah by Senna- 
cherib are combined in the narrative of 2 Kings 18: 13—19: 37 (and 
parallels). One reason for thinking that there were two invasions, separ- 
ated by a number of years, is that Tirhakah king of Ethiopia, whose re- 
ported expedition against Sennacherib diverted that monarch’s undivided 
attention from Judah (2 Kings 19: 9), appears to have been nine years 
old in 701 B.C., the year of Sennacherib’s first invasion; “but”, says Mr. 
Wiseman, “further evidence might well give a closer date for his birth 
than c. 710 B.C.” (p. 65). 

Professor T. Fish edits a selection of texts relating to Nabonidus, the 
last king of Babylon (556-539 B.C.), some of which make mention of his 
eldest son Belshazzar. “In the book of Daniel (5: 1 f., 11, etc.)”, as Pro- 
fessor Fish points out, “Belshazzar is king of Babylon. Contemporary 
inscriptions name Nabonidus, not Belshazzar, ‘king of Babylon’. There is 
no evidence, but it may be presumed, that Nabonidus elected Belshazzar 
to act as vice-regent in his absence! (553-545 B.C.). This means that Belshaz- 
zar had political power, backed by force, in the capital for more years than 
had his father Nabonidus. The circumstance that oaths were taken in 
the joint names of Nabonidus and of Belshazzar underlines the latter’s 
authority in the land” (pp. 90f.). 

This volume was prepared too soon to make much use of the new 
Nabonidus material from Harran. Mr. Wiseman, however, refers to one 
Nabonidus text from Harran which speaks of the ‘King of the Medes’ 
in 546 B.C. (three years after the overthrow of the Median king Astyages 
by Cyrus), and suggests that this reopens the whole question of the historic- 
ity of “Darius the Mede” and “makes it possible that ‘Darius the Mede’ 
was but another name and title for Cyrus himself. If this is so, Dan. 
6: 29, would read ‘in the reign of Darius, even in the reign of Cyrus 
the Persian’” (p. 83). If Professor Rowley one day produces a revised 
edition of Darius the Mede and the Four World Empires in the Book of 
Daniel, we may expect a new chapter in the section on Darius the Mede, 
entitled ‘Darius the Mede is not Cyrus” ! 

There are sixteen plates, two indexes and bibliographies. 

Old Testament students everywhere will be grateful to the Society, to 
the editor and to the contributors for such a valuable aid to their studies. 
FF.B. 


1 His absence at Teima in North Arabia. 
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Illustrations from Biblical Archaeology. By D. J. Wiseman. (The Tyndale 
Press, 39 Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. 1958. 112 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


R. WISEMAN has little need to go to the ant and consider her ways ; 

on the contrary, many of his friends would be well advised to con- 
sider him and try to emulate his industry. For such fruits of his study 
as his contributions to the volume reviewed above and the volume now 
before us do not appear without much expenditure of toil and labour ; 
yet they are but parerga compared with his editions of the Alalakh 
tablets, the Babylonian chronicle, Esarhaddon’s vassal-treaties and so forth, 
and his editorial responsibility for Iraq (the journal of the British School 
of Archaeology in Iraq). 

Illustrations from Biblical Archaeology is a volume of unusual format: 
the pages are 6 inches high by 9 inches wide. But this is a format par- 
ticularly suitable for such a book. There are 117 plates illustrating 
Biblical archaeology from the age before the flood to Roman imperial 
times. Accompanying these is a continuous account of Biblical archaeo- 
logy by Mr. Wiseman, divided into seven chapters: (1) The Dawn of 
Civilization ; (2) The Patriarchal Age; (3) Egypt and the Exodus; (4) 
In the Days of the Kings; (5) The Exile and After; (6) In New Testa- 
ment Times ; (7) Methods and Results. 

Mr. Wiseman writes here for the student and teacher of Biblical history, 
literature and theology, not for the specialist in Near Eastern languages 
and literatures. But he writes with all the authority of one who is him- 
self a specialist ; his contributions to Assyriology in particular have estab- 
lished for him a worldwide reputation which is as high as it is well- 
deserved. The reader of this work may therefore have every confidence 
in the trustworthiness of the material which is presented to him here— 
and that, unfortunately, cannot always be said about popular books on 
Biblical archaeology. And not only is the material trustworthy ; it is right 
up to date. Mr. Wiseman’s own studies and his contacts with colleagues 
in other Near Eastern fields give him access to the latest news before 
it becomes general property. 

All sorts of interesting information may be found as the pages are 
turned over. Here is a reference to a Sumerian text describing the special 
creation of woman under the name Ninti, “a Sumerian expression which 
can be equally translated ‘the lady of the rib’ and ‘the lady who makes 
live’ which recalls Eve, ‘the mother of all living’, fashioned from Adam’s 
rib” (p. 9). Jericho's “fallen walls, once thought by Garstang to represent 
the destruction of the city by Joshua in 1407 B.C., are now known to 
have been part of the fortification of the city three hundred years earlier” 
(p. 46). The fall of Joshua’s Jericho is probably to be dated at the time 
when so many other Canaanite cities show signs of sudden destruction at 
the end of the Bronze Age. “At Lachish (Tell ed-Duweir) the widespread 
destruction of the period is further marked by an inscribed sherd dated 
in the early reign of Merneptah” (p. 46). The Exodus is dated under 
Rameses II (1301-1234 B.C.), the greatest king of Dynasty XIX, builder 
of Pithom and Ra’amses. “No object of the preceding Dynasty XVIII 
has been found at either site during a series of excavations and this corro- 
borates the dating of Exodus 1: 11 in the reign of Rameses II” (p. 43). 
On the area and population of Nineveh, according to Jonah 3: 3; 4: 11, 
we are told that an “inscription from Nimrud, twenty-two miles to the 
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south, shows that about 60,000 people were housed within its walls, 
measuring four and a quarter miles in circuit”; it appears, then, that 
“Jonah’s claim is not so anomalous as has been supposed” (pp. 52f.). 

There are some wise words in the last chapter on the proper use to be 
made of archaeology in Bible study. “Scientific archaeological research 
in Bible lands is a comparatively recent development. Many promising 
sites are still unsearched and much remains to be studied and published. 
If progress is to be maintained in Biblical archaeology as a scientific study 
great care is needed, both in the selection of facts from archaeology as a 
whole, and in the integration of the evidence with the proved results of 
Old Testament scholarship. For lack of this, much well-intentioned effort 
to ‘prove the truth of the Bible’ is rightly criticized” (p. 102). 

There is a valuable bibliography and a general index. The only flaws 
we have noticed are the addition of an unwarranted k at the end of Sir 
Frederic Kenyon’s Christian name (pp. 91, 102), the mis-spelling of Miss 
Tufnell’s surname as “Tuffnel” (p. 107) and of Dr. Reifenberg’s as “Reif- 
fenberg” (pp. 107, 109), and “200” for “2,000” on p. 56, 1. 3. 

The publishers are to be congratulated on producing so pleasing a 
volume at so modest a price. And in view of the dedication to the 
author’s wife, “without whose encouragement this book would never have 
been written”, we express our thanks to Mrs. Wiseman too. FFB. 


Archaeology and the Pre-Christian Centuries. By J. A. Thompson. (Wm. 
B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 1958. 
139 pp. $1.50.) 


[= is the second volume which Mr. Thompson has contributed to the 
publisher’s “Pathway Books”, and it forms a sequel to his previous 
volume, Archaeology and the Old Testament (see THE EVANGELICAL QuaAR- 
TERLY, Jan.-March, 1958). It carries the story of biblical archaeology 
forward from the Babylonian exile to the reign of Herod the Great, and 
thus serves also to link the previous volume with Professor Blaiklock’s 
“Pathway Book” on New Testament archaeology, Out of the Earth. 

This is a most informative and reliable guidebook to a period with 
which many Bible students are less familiar than they should be. It 
covers the archaeological background of Ezekiel and Daniel, of Ezra, 
Nehemiah and Esther; it gives an account of the Elephantine papyri, 
which throw such welcome light on a Jewish community in Upper Egypt 
in the fifth century B.c.; it surveys the period from the conquests of 
Alexander the Great to the Roman occupation of Judaea ; it provides an 
admirable summary in twenty pages of the Qumran documents and their 
significance, and concludes with a chapter on the days of Herod. What- 
ever may be thought of King Herod from other points of view, archaeo- 
logists may well feel grateful to him for providing them with so much of 
the material of their trade, thanks to his numerous building enterprises! 
(The account of Nabonidus could be amplified by reference to the recent 
evidence from Harran.) 

We have nothing but praise for Mr. Thompson’s work. There are fre- 
quent references to literature where fuller details may be found; there 
are three maps and eight photographic plates. On p. 80, |. 12, “324 B.c.” 
should be “342 B.c.”’, and there are one or two minor misprints. F.F.B. 
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The Historical Background of the Dead Sea Scrolls. By Cecil Roth. (Basil 
Blackwell, Oxford. 1958. 87 pp. 10s. 6d.) 

D* CECIL ROTH, Reader in Jewish Studies at Oxford, has lectured and 
written in several places during the past two years on the Dead Sea 

Scrolls; in this interesting book, published on December 1, 1958, he has 

given us a definitive statement of his interpretation. 

The historical background of the scrolls he finds in the rise and pro- 
gress of the Zealot movement. The Zealot movement, according to the 
obvious sense of Josephus’s account, was founded by Judas of Galilee 
who led a revolt “in the days of the enrolment” (.p. 6). Like a number 
of other historians, Dr. Roth identifies this Judas with the Judas who 
seized the arsenal at Sepphoris in 4 B.c., son of the insurgent Hezekiah 
whom Herod the Great killed in 46 B.c., when he was military governor of 
Galilee. Two sons of Judas of Galilee were executed c. A.D. 46, when 
Tiberius Julius Alexander was procurator of Judaea, but they left a sur- 
viving brother Menahem whom Dr. Roth supposes to have become leader 
of the Zealots when they were executed. 

Concerning this Menahem Josephus records an interesting series of in- 
cidents (BJ ii. 433 ff.). About the time of the outbreak of the Jewish 
revolt against Rome in A.D. 66, Menahem raided Herod’s armoury at 
Masada and armed a band of Zealots whom he led to Jerusalem. There 
he assumed leadership of the revolt, and directed the siege of the fortress 
of Antonia, which capitulated on the 6th Gorpiaeus (approximately 3rd 
Tishri). But Menahem’s tyranny soon became intolerable. He assumed 
regal state, and his followers paid off old scores against their opponents in 
Jerusalem, their most distinguished victim being the former high priest 
Ananias (cf. Acts 23: 2). Now Ananias was the father of Eleazar, captain 
of the temple, whose recent action in calling a halt to the sacrifices offered 
on the Roman emperor’s behalf had constituted the overt declaration of 
rebellion against Rome. Eleazar was bound to avenge his father’s death. 
So. with the men of his party, he attacked Menahem while the latter was 
worshipping in the temple in kingly apparel. Menahem and his followers 
resisted for a time, and then fled; Menahem sought refuge in a hiding- 
place on the hill Ophel, south of the temple area, but was discovered, 
dragged out, tortured and killed, together with his chief lieutenant Absalom. 
The remnant of his followers escaped to Masada, where they held out, 
under the leadership of his kinsman Eleazar ben Jair, until their strong- 
hold was taken by the Romans in May, A.D. 73. 

According to Dr. Roth, Eleazar, captain of the temple, was the Wicked 
Priest of the Qumran texts, while the Teacher of Righteousness was 
Menahem, or else his kinsman Eleazar ben Jair. Thus, the Qumran 
Habakkuk commentary describes a rude intrusion by the Wicked Priest 
upon the Teacher and his company while the latter were celebrating the 
day of atonement; this occasion is identified by Dr. Roth with Eleazar’s 
attack on Menahem and his followers while they were worshipping in the 
temple. Certainly the time of year is near enough, for the day of atone- 
ment fell on 10th Tishri, although the Teacher of Righteousness and the 
Wicked Priest evidently did not observe it on the same day, since they 
followed divergent calendars. 

But it is not easy to see anything of material significance in common 
between Eleazar’s attack on Menahem and the Wicked Priest’s attack on 
the Teacher of Righteousness. Josephus, to be sure, has a strong anti- 
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Zealot bias. But there is no reason to doubt his veracity when he tells 
how Ananias was killed by the Zealots. But if in fact the Wicked Priest’s 
father was assassinated by the Teacher of Righteousness and his followers 
(which would follow from Dr. Roth’s thesis), then the Wicked Priest had 
some excuse for “pursuing after the Teacher of Righteousness to swallow 
him up in his hot fury” (in the words of the Habakkuk commentary). 
The Qumran commentator would be every whit as tendentious a writer as 
Josephus if he could suppress such an important fact as this. 

The character and career of the Teacher of Righteousness, insofar as we 
can reconstruct them from the relevant literature, make a different im- 
pression on us from what we know of Menahem or Eleazar ben Jair. The 
Teacher appears to have been a priest; it is nowhere hinted that Mena- 
hem or Eleazar ben Jair came of a priestly family. Menahem’s claims 
were royal rather than priestly (perhaps he desired to be acknowledged as 
the military “Messiah of Israel”). Josephus calls him a “sophist” (a title 
which he also gives to his father Judas), but that is part of Josephus’s 
technique. ‘He turns the chief Jewish parties into philosophical schools 
on the Greek model; their leaders consequently are represented as 
sophists. 

The Teacher of Righteousness of the Qumran texts was the effective 
founder of the community. If, then, the Qumran community is to be 
identified with the Zealot party led by Menahem, the Teacher of Right- 
eousness should surely be identified with Menahem’s father Judas (or his 
colleague Sadduk) rather than with Menahem himself or Eleazar ben Jair. 
Again, some of the Qumran documents were apparently composed a con- 
siderable time after the Teacher of Righteousness was “gathered in”. But 
less than two years elapsed between Menahem’s death and the destruction 
of the community’s headquarters at Qumran (on the usual reading of the 
archaeological evidence), and less than seven years elapsed between Mena- 
hem’s death and the fall of Masada, his followers’ last outpost. This 
scarcely leaves sufficient time for the composition of the literature in ques- 
tion. (Dr. H. E. Del Medico, who also identifies Menahem with the 
Teacher of Righteousness, rejects the archaeological evidence in toto, but 
Dr. Roth is too sober a scholar to reject evidence because it conflicts with 
his interpretation.) 

Dr. Roth, moreover, makes a tentative identification of the “Man of 
Falsehood” in the Qumran texts with Simon bar Giora. But according 
to the Zadokite work (p. 20, |. 14) about forty years were to elapse between 
the Teacher’s “gathering in” and the “destruction of all the men of war 
who returned with the Man of Falsehood”. And not only so, but the 
Zadokite work presents a further difficulty. Dr. Roth takes the exile to 
Damascus of which that work speaks literally and dates it between 4 B.c. 
and A.D. 6. But if the Damascus exile of the sect is literal, the composition 
of the Zadokite work surely belongs to that period; but in the Zadokite 
work the Teacher of Righteousness is already dead. Or is the Teacher of 
Righteousness in the Zadokite work a different person from the Teacher 
of Righteousness in the commentaries ? 

Probably the chief obstacle in the way of entertaining Dr. Roth’s view, 
however, is the palaeographical evidence. If the wealth of manuscript 
material from Qumran has made it possible to establish a relative palaeo- 
graphical chronology, the dated material from Murabba‘at has helped 
greatly to establish an absolute chronology. The latest date which palaeo- 
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graphers have suggested for the Habakkuk commentary from Cave 1 is 
c. A.D, 25, and a date about half a century earlier is more probable. The 
composition of the commentary itself cannot be later than the date of this 
manuscript, and the clash between the Teacher of Righteousness and the 
Wicked Priest was an event of the past when the commentator wrote. 

Dr. Roth’s thesis is a welcome challenge to those who have espoused 
other views. But the interpretation which will ultimately triumph is the 
interpretation which does most justice at once to the internal, palaeo- 
graphical and archaeological evidence. F.F.B. 


Saint John the Baptist and the Desert Tradition. By Jean Steinmann. 
(London: Longmans, Green & Co. 1958. 192 pp. 6s.) 
Muhammad and the Islamic Tradition.. By Emile Dermenghem. (London: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 1958. 192 pp. 6s.) 
ERE are two additions to the “Men of Wisdom” series, translations 
from the French, published in this country by Longmans and in 
America by Harper & Brothers. 

The volume on John the Baptist sets him and his ministry against the 
background of the eschatological hopes of his day. These hopes are 
traced and illustrated from the revolt against Antiochus Epiphaues down 
to the early decades of the first century a.D.; effective use, for example, 
is made of the evidence supplied by the Psalms of Solomon. But even 
more effective use is made of the recent discoveries at Qumran. The 
Qumran community is regarded by M. Steinmann as an Essene group. He 
looks with favour on the theory that John was an Essene novice who 
abandoned the community when the spirit of prophecy came upon him, 
and addressed his eschatological message first to people who were in- 
fluenced or convinced by Essene beliefs before he reached out to the wider 
multitude which flocked to the Jordan valley to listen to his preaching. 
The later effects of John’s ministry and of the desert tradition are con- 
sidered in relation to the Mandaeans and also to early Christian monas- 
ticism. This is an attractive and suggestive book; M. Steinmann’s 
imagination is lively but restrained, and he does not indulge in the wild 
dogmatisms that have spoiled some other recent treatments of the subject. 

The other volume is a very informative and interesting account of 
Muhammad’s own personality and career, together with the developing 
life and thought of Islam in the centuries that have gone by since his day. 
M. Dermenghem has spent a long time in the Near East and is already 
the author of several studies in the Islamic field. He gives copious pas- 
sages in translation from the Qur’an and the traditions. He is about as 
sympathetic with his subject as it is possible for an orthodox Christian 
to be. He recognizes rightly that Muhammad was much more inclined 
to the Christian view at the beginning of his religious career than later ; 
the pity is that the Christianity with which he came in contact in his early 
years was so heretical ; otherwise the docetic affirmation that Christ “was 
not killed nor was He crucified; it only seemed so” (Sura 4: 157) would 
not have found its way into the Qur'an to remain to this day such a 
stumbling-block in the way of a more intelligent appreciation of the truth 
about our Lord. It would be difficult to find a better short introduction 
to Muhammad and Islam. 

Both volumes are amply illustrated and have useful bibliographies. 

F.F.B. 
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Daniel's Vision of the Son of Man. By Edward J. Young. (Tyndale 
Press, London. 1958. 28 pp. 1s. 6d.) 

The First Evang.'ical Bishop. By G. C. B. Davies. (Tyndale Press, Lon- 
don. 1958. 19 pp. Is. 6d.) 

4 haves are two Tyndale Lectures, the Old Testament Lecture for 1958 by 
the Professor of Old Testament in Westminster Theological Seminary, 

Philadelphia, and the Church History Lecture for 1957 by the Professor 

of Ecclesiastical History in the University of Dublin. 

In an article which appeared in 1957 Dr. Gabriel Hebert remarked that 
Dr. Young, in contributing the section on Daniel to the I.V.F. New Bible 
Commentary, takes great care “over the identification of the four animal 
kingdoms in Ch. 7, but our Lord’s use of the term ‘Son of Man’ is only 
just noticed”. It may be asked how far the examination of our Lord’s 
use of the term fell within the purview of the commentator on Daniel in 
that work, considering the severe compression inevitably imposed by the 
general plan. But in his Tyndale lecture, at any rate, Dr. Young has 
certainly related the “one like a son of man” of Dan. 7: 13 to our Lord’s 
use of the title. He is well abreast of the latest literature on his subject, 
but does not blindly follow the current fashions. He accepts the unity of 
the book of Daniel and recognizes a natural and unforced parallelism 
between the second and seventh chapters. One point which he makes, 
and which is too often overlooked, is that while the four beasts of Daniel’s 
vision are expressly interpreted of the successive world-empires, the “one 
like a son of man” is not explicitly identified with “the people of the 
saints of the Most High”. He is associated with them, but not identical 
with them. He is the embodiment of obedience to God, as the beasts are 
the embodiment of opposition to Him. He is a heavenly being who re- 
ceives divine and perpetual dominion. The vision in which Daniel saw 
this figure “was a prophecy which pointed forward to One and to One 
alone, and that One was the Lord Jesus Christ. . . . Jesus did not merely 
see in the Son of man One whose description might indeed apply in His 
own case. Rather, He Himself was the Son of man” (pp. 27 f.). Which, 
of course, is the precise truth. For Daniel was one of those in whom “the 
Spirit of Christ . . . testified beforehand the sufferings of Christ, and the 
glories that should follow them” (1 Peter 1: 11). 

Who was “the first evangelical bishop” ? Ignatius or Polycarp? Or, 
if we begin with the Reformation, Latimer or Ridley? No; it was Henry 
Ryder, bishop of Gloucester from 1815 to 1824, and bishop of Lichfield 
and Coventry from 1824 to 1836. That is to say, he was the first bishop 
fully committed to the Evangelical Party in the Church of England. Dr. 
Davies has drawn upon valuable unpublished source-material for this 
informative account of Dr. Ryder’s career. He was a notable and in- 
fluential supporter of the British and Foreign Bible Society, the Church 
Missionary Society and similar causes; among his personal qualities Dr. 
Davies stresses his faithfulness, his generosity and his humility. F.F.B. 


The Holy Spirit and Eschatology in Paul. By Neill Q. Hamilton. (Oliver 
& Boyd, Edinburgh and London. 1957. vii, 94 pp. 8s. 6d.) 
The Apostolic Ministry. By Arnold Ehrhardt. (Oliver & Boyd. 1958. 
vi, 60 pp. 8s. 6d.) 
two paperbacks are Nos. 6 and 7 in the series “Scottish Journal 
of Theology Occasional Papers”. 
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The first presents the substance of the author’s thesis submitted for the 
theological doctorate of Basel University. There is a preliminary chapter 
in which the relation between the Holy Spirit and the risen Christ in Paul 
is examined and found to be a matter not of ontological identity but 
rather of dynamic identification, both because of the Spirit’s agency in 
the resurrection of Christ and His people and because in the experience 
of faith the Spirit communicates to the believer the benefits of Christ's 
work. Then comes a study of “The Holy Spirit and Time”, in which Dr. 
Culimann’s findings in Christ and Time are taken as the starting-point for 
further investigation. The Spirit’s réle as “firstfruits” and “earnest” of 
what is yet to come is brought out, and this leads to a consideration of 
the eschatological tension present in the life of those who are indwelt by 
the Spirit (cf. Rom. 8: 23 in its context). The conclusions of this study 
are then related to the eschatological teaching of Albert Schweitzer, C. H. 
Dodd and Rudolf Bultmann. While Dr. Hamilton has certainly streng- 
thened the case for understanding Paul’s doctrine of the Spirit in an 
eschatological context, it may be misleading to say, as he does, that 
“Christian life is characterized by the fact that the Spirit is at work in 
believers now only in a preliminary way” (p. 87), without at the same 
time pointing out that the presence of the Spirit here and now is a sign 
that already the powers of the age to come have been let loose upon the 
world of mankind. 


Dr. Ehrhardt (who, as the editors say most justly in their foreword, “is 
possessed of such learning that comparison with Erasmus in an earlier age 
is not inept”) is no newcomer to the subject of The Apostolic Ministry. 
The present little work comprises four lectures which he delivered to a 
conference of his fellow-clergy in the Church of England. They might 
well be made required reading for-all, on both sides of the fence, who have 
any responsible concern for the present attempts at a rapprochement be- 
tween British Episcopalianism and Presbyterianism. Dr. Ehrhardt pre- 
sents and defends twenty-two theses all of which are striking and some 
of which are startling.. Here are some. “The Apostles are in the Church, 
but not of the Church; the bishops are of the Church, and may or may 
not be in the Church.” “The ministry of the Church began in a spirit 
of strife and dissension.” “The Apostolic succession of ministers in the 
early Catholic Church was brought into being by Rome’s integration of 
the Jerusalem system of the Apostolic ministry into her own Church or- 
ganization.” “By the laying on of hands the bishop gives authority to 
the claim, made in faith, that the Holy Sacrament, celebrated amongst 
confirmed people by an ordained priest, is the true ministry of the Holy 
Communion of God’s new nation, the Christians.” But merely to quote 
some even of the most controversial of the theses gives little idea of the 
air-clearing skill with which the issues are dealt with. F.F.B. 


The Rebirth of the State of Israel—Is it of God or of Men? By Arthur 
W. Kac, M.D. (Marshall, Morgan & Scott, London and Edinburgh. 
1958. 387 pp. 20s.) 


D* KAC’sS book falls into four parts, each of which is subject enough 
for a book in itself. They are entitled: (1) Does the Bible Teach a 
Permanent National Restoration of the Jewish People ? (2) The Rebirth 
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of the State of Israel in the Context of Jewish History ; (3) The Rebirth of 
the State of Israel in the Context of Current World ‘History; (4) The 
Rebirth of the State of Israel: The Last Stage in Israel’s Training for her 
Mission. 

Of these four parts we have found the second most interesting, which 
is not surprising, as it deals with the subject which we judge to be closest 
to the author’s heart, and to which he devotes much more space than to 
the other three. He is greatly concerned for the spiritual welfare of the 
Jewish people, and is at present President of the Hebrew Christian Alliance 
of America. Over sixty pages of this second part deal with “ihe State 
of Israel and the Jewish Religious Crisis” ; and another sixty with “The 
State of Israel and the Problem of the Messiahship of Jesus”. It is evident 
that the inauguration of the new state has shown up more clearly than 
ever the failure of traditional Judaism to speak to the condition of the 
Jewish people today. There is, says the author, a spiritual vacuum in 
the national life of Israel which, together with the whole trend of Jewish 
history, “compels him to believe that the Jewish people are eventually 
bound to acclaim Jesus as their God-promised Messiah; and that the 
reconstitution of the State of Israel is paving the way for the consumma- 
tion of this event” (p. 234). 

In the third part Dr. Kac sees considerable significance in the fact that 
the emergence of the State of Israel coincides with the emergence of an 
unprecedented menace to Gentile civilization. Much of the content of 
this part is devoted to the sort of thing that most of us can gather from 
the front page of our daily newspapers, as the Damoclean situation in 
which we find ourselves is portrayed in illustrative detail. Mercifully, the 
Reformed faith teaches us the reality of God’s common grace in the his- 
torical process (not to speak of the accomplishment of His redemptive 
purpose in history). In this part we were shocked to find a Hebrew Chris- 
tian perpetuating the fallacy that there is such a thing as an “Aryan race” 
(p. 244)—a mythical concept to which Hitlerism appealed in justification 
of its anti-Jewish crusade. 

It is, however, the exegetical content of Parts 1 and 4 that chiefly gives 
us pause. In discussing the election of Israel the author seems to overlook 
the New Testament insight that the seed of Abraham who are chosen by 
divine grace are those who share his faith, whether Jews or Gentiles by 
natural birth, “heirs according to the promise” (Gal. 3: 29). And his 
discussion of Israel’s mission in Part 4 suffers from his over-attachment 
to a futurist scheme which brings Israel on to the stage after the “Church 
Age” is terminated to fulfil her “second mission . . . the conversion of 
the nations unto God” (p. 369). But we count it to him for righteousness 
that he does not envisage the restoration of a material temple in Jerusalem 
with animal sacrifices presented as an acceptable offering to God ! 

For our part, we share the author’s desire and prayer to God for Israel, 
that they may be saved. And we believe that when Israel as a whole 
recognizes Jesus as her true Deliverer and King, the missionary force thus 
released will spread gospel blessing across the world on a scale unknown 
since apostolic days. But we do not set up a middle wall of partition 
between the Church Age and “Israel’s second mission” ; we look forward 
rather to the integration of the people of God by the reunion of Church 
and Synagogue in a common allegiance to Him who is Lord and Saviour 
of both. F.F.B. 
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Aus Drei Jahrtausenden. By Leo Baeck. (J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 
Tiibingen. 1958. vi, 402 pp. DM 21.——.) 
4 gre volume of studies in the history of the Jewish faith was first printed 
for the Schocken Verlag in Berlin. At the moment of its publication 
the edition was seized and destroyed by the Gestapo. Only a few copies 
which had been despatched to other countries in advance of publication 
escaped this wholesale literary infanticide ; one copy, for example, reached 
the British Museum. Now, after twenty years, the volume has reappeared 
under happier auspices, as a publication of the “Leo Baeck Institute of 
Jews from Germany”. 

Rabbi Baeck, who died in 1956 at the age of eighty-three, was the s. 
and grandson of rabbis, and played a leading part in the spiritual directic . 
of German Jewry. After periods of ministry in Oppeln (Silesia) and 
Diisseldorf, he served the Jewish community of Berlin as rabbi for nearly 
thirty years (late 1912—early 1942). He first became known to a wider 
circle of readers in 1905 through his book Das Wesen des Judentums, 
which he was stimulated to write by Harnack’s Das Wesen des Christen- 
tums (Eng. trans., What is Christianity?). Baeck found the essence of 
Judaism in its continuity throughout the onward flow of history, in the 
continuous Jewish tradition by which (he claimed) the Old Testament 
heritage has been handed down by an unbroken chain of successive 
generations of teachers. 

Many of the papers collected in this volume amplify this theme. The 
first one poses the question, “Has traditional Judaism dogmas?” and con- 
cludes that haggada and, after it, the philosophy of religion occupy the 
place in Judaism which dogma occupies in Christianity. The longest paper 
is entitled “Romantic Religion’, and it is in it that Baeck’s understanding 
of Christianity finds clearest expression. What is usually called the triumph 
of Christianity was really, he says, the triumph of romanticism, and the 
romantic responsible for this triumph was Paul. Paul’s achievement was 
the recasting of his ancestral heritage of Jewish revelation into the form 
of a “mystery”—a form which belonged to the heritage of his native land. 
Asia Minor. One might have thought that a recasting of this very kind 
is found in the Colossian heresy, which Paul attacks as subversive of the 
foundations of the gospel. But Baeck maintains that while Paul was 
genuinely shocked by this heresy, he was really shocked by something 
that was the logical outcome of his own thought. “Gnosticism is Chris- 
tianity without Judaism—to that extent it is ‘pure’ Christianity. Whenever 
Chrisianity has tried to became ‘pure’ in this sense, it has become gnostic” 
(p. 89... There is some truth in this, if by Judaism we understand Christ- 
ianity’s Hebrew and Old Testament heritage. When Christianity has 
tried to free itself from this, whatever it may have become, it 
has ceased to be Christianity rightly so called. But the whole argu- 
ment shows a basic failure to understand Paul. When, however, we con- 
sider how many Christian scholars have misunderstood Paul, we need not 
be surprised that a Jewish scholar should do the same. 

Some of the papers are helpful studies of points of Biblical exegesis— 
e.g. those on “The Son of Man”, “Zechariah the son of Berechiah” (cf. 
Matt. 23:35); “The Kingdom of God” and “The Dweller in the Bush” 
(Deut. 33: 16, where the original meaning is taken to be “the Dweller 
on Sinai”—seneh, ‘bush’, being a wrong vocalization under the influence 
Of Gx. 3: 2 ff). FFB. 
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